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Now that we have 
entered on a new 
year—and don’t for- 
get to write it 1932! 
—business men are 
peering into the future trying to see what 
lies ahead. 


They have seen so many “ex- 


pert” forecasts and surveys go wrong 
since 1929 that they are inclined to discount 
the prediction about prosperity being “just 
around the corner,” but, nevertheless, it is 
generally conceded that hope for better 
times is running higher. 

The reports received are still mixed— 
some good, some bad—but there are more 
items appearing in the plus column each 
day now than there are on the minus side. 

Most that if the 


United States could produce a pound of 


observers contend 
public confidence to offset every pound of 
theoretical remedies offered to cure the 
situation, the country would need no other 
preparation to be on its way climbing back. 
The flood of talk coming out of Washing- 
ton about raising taxes and putting more 
curbs on business doesn’t help much to in- 
crease that confidence. 
ok ok + * 

Public service companies figure in these 
discussions because of federal investiga- 
tions of the utilities and the plans of the 
new rulers of Congress to pass some form 
of legislation to extend regulation to hold- 
ing companies. 

The telephone business is expected to 
draw a place in the picture because the pro- 
posed law is to cover “the transmission of 
electrical power, of gas, or intelligence.” 
It is the “intelligence” feature of the drive 
on the holding companies that will include 


LOOKING AHEAD IN 1932— 
UTILITY DEVELOPMENTS IN CONGRESS 


all of the communication agencies—tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio. 

Washington claims a finger in the regu- 
lation set-up of the utilities because of the 


This 


the state 


interstate nature of their operations. 
will lead to another clash with 
commissions which do not want to see their 
authority curtailed or interfered with. 

While the state commissions have never 
been able to regulate holding companies 
adequately, and would like to see the fed- 
eral government put some sort of control 
over them, the state regulatory authorities 
are vigorously opposed to any scheme that 
would invade and restrict their own pow- 
ers in any branch of the utility industry. 

x * *k * 

There are two other main issues lurking 
around the corridors of Congress that will 
One 
is the usual proposition of government own- 


come in for more or less attention. 


ership of utilities—especially communica- 
tions—but, with the national treasury pil- 
ing up a deficit and planning a raise in 
federal taxes to secure needed revenues to 
handle what it already has, it will be diffi- 
cult for the public ownership advocates to 
find the money to acquire any additional 
properties. 

Of course, that drawback would not 
bother the average public ownership mind, 
but the already over-burdened taxpayers 
might be relied upon to prevent any such 
gigantic expense. 


The other question has to do with the 


creation of a commu- 
nications commission 
to regulate interstate 
telephone, telegraph 

and radio operations. 
Tied up with this, to a certain degree, is 
the proposal that sprang into being at the 
1930 Senate hearings regarding a consolida- 


tion of all the 


communication systems 
under one corporate control. 

Owen D. Young—now considered a dark 
horse for President—favored such a com- 
bination, but it did not get very far because 
of the anti-trust laws, and also because the 
telephone interests were opposed to being 
grouped with the radio. 

Telephone companies do not want to be 
combined with the radio under the pro- 
posed communications commission either. 

* * * & 

Under the title “No Wire Mergers Yet,” 
a New York financial writer makes this 
comment : 

“Speculation is again rife on prospects 
for a merger of this or that communica- 
tions company with one or more com- 
panies, but this appears futile at this time 
because of legal restrictions on deals of 
this character. 

Many students of communications think 
there should be a single system in this 
country to handle communications in its 
varied forms, but this has not been sought 
by the Bell System. So far as the tele- 


graph companies are _ concerned, the 


abandonment of conditional plans for a 
Radio Corp. of 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. union dis- 


poses of that matter. 


America—lInternational 


It does not take a long memory to re- 
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call that American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Western Union were divorced nearly 
20 years ago, and that each company has 
done well ‘on its own’ since.” 

* * * * 

Probably the chief interest of telephone 
men in Washington developments will be 
regarding the regulation of holding com- 
panies. The investigation of this question 
by the interstate commerce committees of 
Congress will dig into the relations of the 
holding company with its operating units, 
particularly with a view to finding out if 
the parent concern is getting too much 
profit from the local service company. 

The fairness of local service rates is 
tied up with this phase of the situation. 
It goes without saying that if the radical 
element in Congress could go before the 
country with a great blare of trumpets and 
tell the 20-odd million rate-payers that they 
are entitled to a reduction, the real po- 
litical purpose of the investigation would 
be accomplished. 

It will be up to the holding companies 
in all the utility fields to prove that their 
contracts with their operating units are 
fair, and that their charges under such 
contracts are equitable and really help the 
local companies to serve the public eco- 
nomically. 

If the claims they have made before the 


state commissions on this point are capa- 


Depreciation 


President, 


Order No. 14700, “Depreciation Charges 
of Telephone Companies,” and Order No. 
15100, “Depreciation Charges of Steam 
Railroad Companies,” promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in ac- 
cordance with its decision of July 28, 1931, 
is in conformance to an act of Congress 
dated February 28, 1920, amending section 
20, paragraph 5, of the interstate commerce 
commission act to regulate common car- 
riers, which as amended reads as follows: 


The commission shall, as soon as 
practicable, prescribe, for carriers sub- 
ject to this act, the classes of property 
for which depreciation charges may 
properly be included under operating 
expenses, and the percentages of de- 
preciation which shall be charged with 
respect to each of such classes of prop- 
erty, classifying the carriers as it may 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, January 
26, 27 and 28. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel Paxton, Omaha, February 9-11. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, February 24, 25 and 26. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, April 6 and 7. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12, 13 and 14. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19, 20 and 21. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 


—— — 











ble of proof, the holding companies will 
be able to justify the fairness of these 
contracts. 

A Telephone Slogan. 

Business slogans, when used continu- 
ously, are effective in advertising an indus- 
try and in identifying it in the minds of 
the public with a service or commodity 
that has a particular merit. The right 
kind of a slogan or motto will in a few 
words flash a picture of the service or 
commodity on the mind of the reader and 


add to the good will of the industry. 
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The recognized value of telephone serv- 
ice in public estimation has always made 
slogans 


it possible to devise effective 


descriptive of the business. “The voice 
with a smile,’ for instance, has come to 


mean the telephone operator, and the 
phrase has done much to emphasize the 


best ethics of public service. 


In arecent article in TELEPHONY, J. Hart- 
well Jones, director of public relations of 
the Peninsular Telephone Co., of Tampa, 
Fla., suggested that telephone companies 
slogan exemplifying the 


adopt a_ terse 


value of the service, and encourage its 
use during the coming months when most 
companies are working hard to increase 


their installations. 


His company uses the phrase, “Your 
telephone is your most convenient neces- 


, 


sity,” in its advertising matter with good 


results. As a motto proclaiming that the 
telephone is a necessity and urging its 
ever-present convenience, the Peninsular 
company’s slogan is a happy choice. 

In a subsequent letter to the editor, Mr. 
Jones suggests that telephone companies 
in other parts of the country do some 
thinking on this subject and adopt a slogan 
which will tie up telephone service with 
the idea that, even in days of business de- 
pression, nobody can afford to be without 
a telephone. The suggestion is a sound 


one and should produce helpful results. 


Charges and Accounting 


in Address Before Recent National Convention in Chicago of Independent 
Industry, Complete Discussion Given of Order Issued by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Relative to Depreciation Charges of Telephone Companies 


By Frank E. Bohn, 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


deem proper for this purpose. The com- 
mission may, when it deems necessary, 
modify the classes and percentages so 
prescribed. 

The carriers subject to this act shall 
not charge to operating expenses any 
depreciation charges on classes of prop- 
erty other than those prescribed by the 
commission, or charge with respect to 
any class of property a percentage of 
depreciation other than that prescribed 
therefor by the commission. No such 
carrier shall in any case include in any 
form under its operating or other ex- 
penses any depreciation or other charge 
or expenditure included elsewhere as a 
depreciation charge or otherwise under 
its operating or other expenses. 


This amendment to the interstate com- 
merce commission act resulted from state- 


ments on behalf of the commission before 
both the senate and house committees on 


interstate commerce in 1919 when legisla- 
tion providing for the return of the car- 
riers to private ownership was under 
consideration. 

Section 20, paragraph 5, as amended 
February 28, 1920, makes it mandatory 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to prescribe for carriers subject to this act 
the classes of property for which deprecia- 
tion may properly be included under oper- 
ating expenses and the percentages of de- 
preciation which shall be charged with re- 
spect to each of such classes of property, 
classifying the carriers as it may deem 
proper for this purpose. 

Pursuant to the mandate of Congress, 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission began in April, 1924, and on 
November 2, 1926, the Interstate Commerce 
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January 2, 1932. 


Commission issued its orders No. 14700, 
“Depreciation Charges for Telephone Com- 
panies,” and No. 15100, “Depreciation 
Charges for Steam Railroad Companies.” 
Both orders were to become effectve Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. On May 9, 1927, both orders 
were amended to become effective January 
1, 1929, instead of January 1, 1928. On 
July 11, 1927, both orders were reopened 
for further hearing. 

On November 3, 4 and 5, 1927, by 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the director and other representa- 
tives of the bureau of accounts of the com- 
mission met at Chicago with representa- 
tives of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association and of the Bell Sys- 
tem companies to discuss certain modifica- 
tions requested in exceptions heretofore 
filed by the telephone companies with re- 
spect to the commission’s 14700, 
dated November 2, 1926. Some of the 
major recommendations submitted by the 
telephone companies and concurred in by 
the commission are as follows: 


order 


1. Establishing a list of units for the 
various classes of fixed capital accounts, 
which when properly applied should 
secure uniformity in accounting and 
which should define clearly the dividing 
line between maintenance and deprecia- 
tion expense. 

2. A satisfactory method in pricing 
re-usable material. 

3. Elimination of account No. 268 
“Interest During Construction” and 
transferring the amounts from this ac- 
count to the appropriate primary fixed 
capital account. 

4. Transferring the amount invested 
in “drop wires” from account No. 243 
“Exchange Aerial Wire” and include this 
amount in account No. 233 “Interior 
Block Wires.” 


As a result of this conference, the bureau 
of accounts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided to go further into the 
question of revising its uniform system of 
accounting. Consequently, hearings from 
time to time have been had on this sub- 
ject, and it is anticipated that within a 
reasonable time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will issue a revised accounting 
circular. : 

The railroads also offered much evidence 
and testimony with respect to their posi- 
tion and, therefore, on August 1, 1928, the 
effective date of both orders, namely, Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, was indefinitely postponed. 

Further evidence relative to order No. 
14700 was submitted on December 6, 1929. 

On July 27, 1931, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued its final orders No. 
14700 and 15100 applying to telephone com- 
panies and railroad companies respectively 
and ordered and declared the November 2, 
1926, orders vacated and set aside. 

We are interested only in order No. 
14700, “Depreciation Charges of Telephone 
Companies.” -This order was made public 
September 9, 1931, and its effective date is 
January 1, 1933. It applies to all com- 
panies with a gross revenue over $50,000 
per annum. 
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F. B. MacKinnon and A. L. Geiger of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association and C. B. Randall of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., represented the United States Inde- 
pendent. Telephone Association before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
accounting committee of the association 
represented the United States Independent 
Telephone Association before the bureau of 
accounts of the commission. 

It may be well at this time to read the 


specific conclusions of the commission, 

















Mr. Bohn in His Address Before the Na- 
tional Convention Commented Explicitly 
Upon the Order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Relative to Depreciation 
Charges of Telephone Companies. 


which are set out in its report accompany- 
ing the orders and are defined as findings. 

1. We, therefore, find that depreciation 
is the loss in service value not restored by 
current maintenance and incurred in con- 
nection with the consumption or prospec- 
tive retirement of property in the course of 
service from causes against which the 
carrier is not protected by insurance, which 
are known to be in current operation, and 
whose effect can be forecast with a rea- 
sonable approach to accuracy. 

2. We further find: 

That the term “service life” shall be 
construed to mean the period of time be- 
tween the installation of the unit in ques- 
tion and its retirement for accounting pur- 
poses. 

That the term “salvage value” shall be 
construed to mean the amount received for 
property retired and disposed of, or the 
amount at which the material recovered 
will be charged if re-used. 

That the term “net salvage value” shall 
be construed to mean the salvage value of 
the property retired less the cost of re- 
moving it and recovering the salvage. 

That the term “service value” shall be 
construed to mean the difference between 
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the ledger value of the unit and its sal- 
vage value in the case of railroad property 
and telephone station apparatus, and the 
difference between the ledger value of the 
unit and its net salvage value in the case 
of all other telephone property, ledger 
value to be determined in accordance with 
findings 8 and 9 infra. In the case of 
railroad property and telephone station ap- 
paratus the cost of removal and recovering 
the salvage shall be charged to operating 
expense at the time of the retirement. 

That the total expense of depreciation 
in connection with any unit of property is 
its service value as above defined. 

3. We find that annual depreciation 
charges shall be computed at such per- 
centage rate of the ledger value of the 
items of property in question that the esti- 
mated value may be distributed 
straight-line method in equal 
annual charges to operating expenses dur- 
ing the estimated service lives of the said 
items. Annual charges so computed shall 
be reduced to a monthly basis by dividing 
by 12. 

4. We find that the classes of property 
of telephone companies for which depre- 
ciation charges may properly be included 
under operating expenses are the classes of 
property listed on page 356 of our prior 
report, excluding “Interior block wires,” 
“Station installations,” 
braced in “Wire, aerial, exchange,” but 
adding “Right of way.” 

5. (This finding applies to railroad com- 
panies only.) 


service 
under the 


and drop wires em- 


6. We find the group basis of deprecia- 
tion accounting, as distinguished from the 
unit basis, should be adopted; that for 
corporate ledger and balance-sheet pur- 
poses the depreciation reserves should be 
regarded and treated as a single composite 
reserve; but that for purposes of analysis 
the carriers should maintain subsidiary 
which the reserve is broken 
down into component parts corresponding 
to such primary investment accounts un- 
der their respective classifications for 
steam railroad companies and telephone 
companies as include property hereinbefore 
found to be depreciable, showing in these 
records also in complete detail by such 
primary accounts the current credits and 
debits to the reserve; and that such de- 
tailed information should be reported an- 
nually to this commission and to the com- 
missions of all states in which the carrier 
operates. 

7. We find that the percentages of depre- 
ciation which shall be charged by steam 
railroad companies and telephone compa- 
nies with respect to each primary account 
of depreciable property shall be determined 
as follows: 

Each such company shall estimate the 
percentages of depreciation which it deems 
applicable to the ledger value of each such 
primary account, such percentages being 
based upon service values and service lives, 
as hereinbefore defined, developed by a 


records in 
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study of the company’s history and expe- 


‘rience and such information as may be 


available with respect to future prospects. 

In each case such estimates shall be 
accompanied by sworn statements showing 
the basis therefor and the methods em- 
ployed. In the case of steam railroad com- 
panies, such estimates and the accompany- 
ing statements shall be filed with this com- 
mission within the time prescribed in the 
order hereinafter entered. 

In the case of telephone companies such 
estimates and the accompanying statements 
shall be filed, within the time prescribed, 
with the state commission or commissions 
having jurisdiction over the particular 
company, except that where no state com- 
mission has jurisdiction or is unwilling 
to act in the premises, they shall be filed 
with this commission. 

In the case of steam railroad companies 
this commission shall, after an office 
check, prescribe by temporary order the 
percentages of depreciation which shall be 
charged with respect to each class of prop- 
erty of each company, and in the case of 
telephone companies this commission shall 
by temporary order prescribe similar de- 
preciation percentages, following the rec- 
ommendations of the state commissions to 
the extent that such advice can be pro- 
cured. 

After the issuance of the temporary or- 
ders, opportunity shall be afforded at pub- 
lic hearings, if desired, for the presentation 
of evidence by all interested parties with 
a view to the modification of such orders, 
and for the submission to this commission 
of views based on such evidence. In the 
case of telephone companies, such public 
hearings shall be conducted for this com- 
mission, so far as possible, by state com- 
mission. 

8. (Applies to steam railroad companies 
only.) 

9. We find, therefore, that in determin- 
ing the amounts to be respectively cred- 
ited to the primary investment account 
and charged to the material and supplies 
account and to the depreciation reserve in 
the case of the retirement of a unit of 
property, amounts for specific units shall 
be used so far as practicable; but that 
where that is impracticable, because of the 
relatively large number and small size of 
the units, average amounts shall be used. 
Such accounting shall be in accordance 
with detailed intructions hereinafter to be 
issued by the bureau of accounts of the 
commission. 

10. We find that when depreciable prop- 
erty is retired the service value shall, 
whether or not the cause of the retire- 
ment is a recognized factor in deprecia- 
tion, be charged in its entirety to the de- 
preciation reserve; provided, however, 
that— 

(a) If the cause of the retirement is 
not a recognized factor in depreciation but 
is a cause against which the carrier is 
insured, the depreciation reserve shall be 
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credited with the full amount of the in- 
surance recovered. 

(b) If the cause is not a recognized 
factor in depreciation nor covered by in- 
surance, the carrier may, upon proof that 
the charge will result in undue depletion 
of the depreciation reserve and with the 
approval of the commission, charge the 
service value to an appropriate suspense 
account and distribute it from that account 
over such period of years and to such 
accounts as the commission may approve. 

11. We find that each carrier, whether 
steam railroad or telephone, shall, subject 
to check and revision by the commission 
and as of the date when the system of 
depreciation accounting herein precribed is 
made effective, make an estimate, in ac- 
cordance with the principles hereinbefore 
set forth for the determination of cur- 
rently accruing depreciation, of the ac- 
crued depreciation in the property; such 











Ability and Opportunity. 

I believe in opportunity and ability, 
and getting the two together. 

Ability without opportunity seldom 
gets you anywhere, and neither does 
opportunity without ability. There is a 
great deal of unrecognized ability every- 
where.—Walter W. Scheneckenburger, 
vice-president, Marine Midland Group, 
Inc. 








estimate to be broken down into compo- 
nent parts corresponding to such primary 
investment accounts under the respective 
classifications for steam-railroad compa- 
nies and telephone companies as include 
property hereinbefore found to be depre- 
ciable. 

Such accrued depreciation, to the extent 
that it is unprovided for by the then 
existing reserve, may, in the option of the 
carrier, be credited in whole or in part 
to the depreciation reserve and concur- 
rently charged to profit and loss. 

Order No. 14700, “Depreciation Charges 
of Telephone Companies,” is as follows: 

It appearing, that on November 2, 1926, 
the commission entered its report and or- 
der in the above-entitled proceeding; that 
on July 11, 1927, this proceeding was re- 
opened for further hearing; and that on 
August 1, 1928, the effective dates of the 
order were indefinitely postponed ; 

It further appearing, that such further 
hearing has been held and that the com- 
mission on the date hereof has made and 
filed a report containing its further find- 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report and the report of November 
2, 1926, are hereby referred to and made 
parts hereof: 

It is ordered: (1) That the order here- 
in, entered November 2, 1926, be, and it is 
hereby, vacated and set aside. 

It is further ordered: (2) That all 
class A, class B, and class C telephone 
companies subject to the interstate com- 
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merce act shall, effective January 1, 1933, 
institute depreciation accounting, as here- 
inafter prescribed, with respect to the fol- 
lowing classes of fixed capital, found in 
the accompanying report to be classes of 
property for which depreciation charges. 
may properly be included under operating 
expenses : 

Right of way. 

Buildings. 

Central office telephone equipment. 

Other equipment of central offices. 

Station apparatus. 

Private branch exchanges. 

Booths and special fittings. 

Exchange pole lines. 

Exchange aerial cable. 

Exchange aerial wire (exclusive of drop 
wires which extend from the general over- 
head system to the point of entrance to the 
subscriber’s building). 

Exchange underground conduits. 

Exchange underground cable. 

Exchange submarine cable. 

Toll pole lines. 

Toll aerial cable. 

Toll aerial wire. 

Toll underground conduit. 

Toll underground cable. 

Toll submarine cable. 

Office furniture and fixtures. 

General shop equipment. 

General store equipment. 

General stable and garage equipment. 

General tools and implements. 


It is further ordered: (3) That in the 
application of this order the terms “service 
life,” “service value,’ “salvage value,” “net 
salvage value,” and “straight-line method” 
shall be construed in accordance with the 
definitions and explanations given therefor 
in the accompanying report. 

It is further ordered: (4) That depre- 
ciation accounting, as referred to in this 
order, shall mean— 

(a) The charging to operating expenses 
and the crediting to a depreciation reserve 
during the service life of the property, as 
hereinafter provided, of amounts which 
will approximate the loss in service value 
not restored by current maintenance and 
incurred in connection with the consump- 
tion or prospective retirement of property 
in the course of service from causes against 
which the carrier is not protected by in- 
surance, which are known to be in current 
operation, and whose effect can be fore- 
cast with a_ reasonable approach to 
accuracy; and 

(b) The crediting of the ledger value of 
property at time of retirement to the 
appropriate primary fixed-capital accounts 
and the charging of the service value of 
such property when retired to the depre- 
ciation reserve. 

It is further ordered: (5) That the an- 
nual charges to operating expenses for cur- 
rently accruing depreciation shall be com- 
puted, as hereinafter provided, at such per- 
centage rate of the ledger value of the 
property in question that the service value 
may be distributed under the straight-line 
method in equal annual charges to operat- 
ing expenses during the estimated service 
life of the property. 
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It is further ordered: (6) That all de- 
preciation charges to operating expenses 
and concurrent credits to the depreciation 
reserve shall be made monthly in con- 
formity with the group plan of accounting 
for depreciation, as explained in the ac- 
companying report and as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and in determining such monthly 
charges and credits the annual percentage 
rates shall be applied to the total ledger 
value, as of the first of each month, of 
the respective primary accounts covering 
the classes of property hereinbefore spec- 
ified, and the result divided by 12; but that 
for corporate ledger and balance-sheet pur- 
poses the depreciation reserve shall be re- 
garded and treated as a single composite 
reserve. 

Provided, that for purposes of analysis 
each company shall maintain 
records in which the reserve 


subsidiary 
is broken 
down into component parts corresponding 
to such primary accounts as include prop- 
erty hereinbefore found to be depreciable, 
showing in these records also in complete 
detail by such primary accounts the cur- 
rent credits and debits to the reserve; and 
that such detailed information shall be re- 
ported annually to this commission and to 
the commissions of all states in which the 
company operates. 

It is further ordered: (7) That in de- 
termining the monthly depreciation charges 
to operating expenses and the correspond- 
ing credits to the depreciation reserve a 
composite annual percentage rate shall be 
used for each of the primary accounts in 
the classification of fixed capital covering 
the classes of property hereinbefore spec- 
ified; and that the composite rates so used 
shall be those which are from time to time 
prescribed by the commission. 

It is further ordered: (8) That for the 
assistance of the commission in prescribing 
the composite annual percentage rates to 
be effective beginning January 1, 1933, each 
operating class A, class B, and class C 
telephone company subject to the act shall, 
not later than September 1, 1932, file with 
the state commission or commissions having 
jurisdiction over it. estimates of said per- 
centage rates applicable to ledger values of 
the respective primary accounts covering 
the classes of property hereinbefore spec- 
ified, owned and/or used by such com- 
pany; that such composite percentage rates 
shall be based upon estimated service values 
and service lives developed by a study of 
the company’s history and experience and 
such engineering and other information as 
may be available with respect to future 
prospects, and shall produce a charge to 
operating expenses for the primary account, 
where more than one class of property is 
covered by the account, equal to the sum 
of the amounts that would otherwise be 
chargeable for each of the various classes; 
and that such estimates shall be accom- 
panied by a sworn statement showing the 
bases therefor and the methods employed 
in their computation. 
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SUCCESS COMBINATION. 


There is only one combination for 
sure success—study and work. 

Some men like to study, but they lack 
the other great essential—the desire to 
to work. On the other hand, I have 
known men who work hard, but they 
fail to study—and much of their effort 
is misdirected and lost. 

For the man who does both there is 
real success in business.—J. H. Bar- 
ringer, vice-president, National Cash 
Register Co. 








Provided, that in instances where no state 
commission has jurisdiction or is unwilling 
to act in the premises the estimates and 
accompanying statements shall be filed with 
this commission within the same period. 

It is further ordered: (9) That upon 
retirement of a unit of depreciable prop- 
erty, whether or not the cause of the re- 
tirement is a recognized factor in deprecia- 
tion, as explained in the accompanying 
report, the service value shall be charged 
in its entirety to the depreciation reserve. 

Provided, that if the cause of retirement 
is not a recognized factor in depreciation, 
but is a cause against which the company 
is insured, the depreciation reserve shall be 
credited with the full amount of insurance 
recovered; and 

Provided further, that if the cause of the 
retirement is not a recognized factor in de- 
preciation and the loss is not covered by 
insurance, the company may, upon proof 
that the charge to the depreciation reserve 
will result in undue depletion thereof, and 
with the approval of the commission, 
charge the service value to an appropriate 
suspense account and distribute it from 
that account over such period of years and 
to such accounts as the commission may 
approve. 

It is further ordered: (10) That in de- 
termining the amounts to be respectively 
credited to the primary fixed capital ac- 
counts and charged to the material and 
supplies account and to the depreciation 
reserve in the case of the retirement of 
property, amounts for specific units shall 
be used so far as practicable; but that 
where this is impracticable because of the 
relatively large number and small size of 
the units, average amounts shall be used. 

It is further ordered: (11) That each 
class A, class B, and class C telephone 
company subject to the act that has not yet 
distributed its investment in fixed capital 
to the various primary accounts applicable 
thereto shall do so not later than January 
1, 1933. 

It is further ordered: (12) That with 
respect to telephone property used but not 
owned, operating telephone companies, 
classes A, B and C, shall include in oper- 
ating expenses, charges for depreciation 
upon the same basis as for owned property 
and shall maintain the same record of serv- 
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ice, lives, salvage value, net salvage values, 
etc., as are required for owned property. 

Provided, that this shall not apply to 
units of property of a commercial char- 
acter owned by persons or companies other 
than telephone companies, such as _ build- 
ings, office space, storage yards, vehicles, 
and tabulating machines, or to telephone 
property owned by other telephone com- 
panies and used jointly by the owners and 
the lessee, such as attachment rights on 
pole lines, space in conduits, use of tele- 
phone circuits, portions of central office 
equipment, and office space, nor, with the 
approval of the commission, to other units 
of property with respect to which it is 
shown that there are special circumstances 
and conditions justifying such exception. 

It is further ordered: (13) That prior to 
the effective date of the order each operat- 
ing class A, class B and class C telephone 
company shall make an estimate, in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth for the 
determination of currently accruing depre- 
ciation, of the amount of accrued deprecia- 
tion in the depreciable property as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, such estimate to be broken 
down into component parts corresponding 
to the primary fixed-capital accounts for 
which depreciation accounting is herein 
prescribed, and shall enter the same in a 
record to be kept for future reference. 

Provided: That the amount so ascer- 
tained shall be subject to check and re- 
vision by the commission and shall be 
treated as a tentative estimate until such 
time as it has approved by the 
commission. 

It is further ordered: (14) That each 
operating class A, class B and class C tele- 
phone company shall keep a record of prop- 
erty retirements shall reflect the 
service life and percentage of salvage value 
or net salvage value, as appropriate, of 
each important class of property hereinbe- 
fore specified; shall maintain in convenient 
and accessible form engineering and other 
data bearing on prospective service lives; 
and shall be prepared at any time upon 
direction by the commission to compute 
and submit, for the commission’s approval, 
new percentage rates to take the place of 
those based upon service lives or percent- 
ages of salvage value or net salvage value 
found to be inaccurate. 

It is further ordered: (15) That all ac- 
counting procedure specifically provided in 
this order shall be subject to such modifica- 
tion as may be necessary to bring it into 
harmony with such accounting classifica- 
tions as may be prescribed by the com- 
mission for concurrent or subsequent 
application. 

A perusal of the report of the commis- 
sion accompanying both orders is well 
worth the time of every telephone execu- 
tive. It recognizes the fundamental causes 
of the expense of depreciation such as in- 
adequacy, obsolescence, wear and _ tear, 
action of the elements, etc. The position 
of the commission on a number of very 
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A New Year’s Resolution. 
By H. E. Brantey, 
President, Pennsylvania Telephone & Traffic Association, Harrisburg 


1931, with all its worries, cares and 
disappointments, is done. Let’s bury it 
deep and forget it! 

If the final balance of the ledger is in 
red, just be glad it is not twice as big 
as it is. Be glad you are in the tele- 
phone business; a business which has 
suffered less, perhaps, than any other 
industry. Just suppose you were a 
manufacturer, a wholesaler, a retailer, 
how much worse off you would be. 


Be glad you have been able to keep 
your people busy, if not all, at least a 
part of the time, so that they have not 
become a part of the army of the un- 
employed. Be glad that we telephone 
people, instead of being compelled to 
ask for help, are able to give help to the 
less fortunate. 

We have much to be thankful for; and 
let us resolve that during 1932 we will 
not talk, write or even think depression 
or hard times, but will meet the New 
Year with a smiling determination to 
do our part, in helping to bring back 
better days. 

Concentrate on prosperity. Think it, 
talk it, write it, act it; and above all be- 
lieve in it. Then the first thing you 
know, you will wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find it sitting on your doorstep. 

Spend money; get your plant ready 
for the demands of this coming year, 
and go get the business that is waiting 
for you. Advertise, solicit, talk, write, 


think about the telephone business. It’s 
a good, sound, honest, necessary busi- 
ness, and you are a part of it. 

The curse of the present times is that 
old humbug—Fear. Act natural, step 
out, buy so somebody else can sell. Then 
they can buy and somebody else can sell. 
It’s an endless chain that spells pros- 
perity. Forget the past, take the new, 
clean page of 1932 and lay out a plan 
of activities that will keep you so busy 
and happy that you won’t have a chance 
to think about anything else. 

Worry—there’s another old humbug 
which never did anybody any good. If 
you lose one subscriber, don’t sit down 
and worry; go out and get two new ones. 
They are to be found if you hunt hard 
enough; every selling campaign of the 
past year proves that. 

Worrying about yesterday won't 
change it, and worrying about tomorrow 
is useless. Forget yesterday and antici- 
pate tomorrow. 

Remember, you are in the telephone 
business, the best business in the world; 
an absolute necessity to all mankind, a 
prosperous business, an honest business, 
a happy business. 

Once more, let us resolve to meet the 
New Year with eager anticipation and 
a determination to so conduct ourselves 
and our business that we will set, before 
the world, such an example of optimistic 
confidence and belief in the future that 
will overcome all obstacles. 








important questions relating to the subject 
of depreciation is well set out, in most 
cases by direct statement and in some cases 
by inference. Some examples are as 
follows: 

On page 395, in regard to depreciation 
by the straight-line method, the commis- 
sion says: 

“Obviously a company which is charging 
off loss on account of depreciation as it 
accrues can face the future with more 
equanimity than a company which post- 
pones such charges until the loss is fully 
realized. 

And even though depreciation accounting 
may seem to impose a somewhat heavier 
current burden than retirement accounting 
upon the public served, it by no means fol- 
lows that in the long run the public will 
benefit from the latter accounting. 

The conservative policy, which is re- 
flected in depreciation accounting, of paying 
as you go for presently incurred expense, 
instead of postponing it to the future, 
will enable railroad and _ utility com- 
panies to meet changing conditions in the 
future much more readily than companies 
which have pursued the alternative policy, 
unless the latter have been able to create 


and maintain a surplus which is the equiva- 
lent of a depreciation reserve. 

It is hardly necessary to say, also, that 
railroads and utilities which are unable to 
meet such changing conditions quickly and 
adequately impede the progress of the 
country.” 

In regard to the question of past de- 
ficiencies and past excesses in depreciation 
charges, the commission takes the position: 

“The present patrons of a carrier can 
not be required to make up past deficiencies 
in depreciation charges, nor be relieved of 
any part of their current burden because 
of past excesses.” 

It bases this position upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Board of Com- 
missioners vs. New York Telephone Co. 
and comments as follows: 

“Tt is a fair inference from this decision 
that the present patrons of a carrier can- 
not be required to make up past deficiencies 
in depreciation charges nor be relieved of 
any part of their current burden because 
of past excesses. If a company has 
charged too little for this purpose in the 
past, it is out of luck, and on the other 
hand if it has charged too much, it is in 
luck. 
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There would seem, however, to be noth- 
ing to prevent a regulating commission 
from requiring any demonstrated excess in 
a depreciation reserve to be transferred to 
profit and loss, where it really belongs, nor 
from permitting any demonstrated de- 
ficiency to be made up by appropriations 
from surplus.” 

On the question of public supervision of 
depreciation rates and charges, the inter- 
state commission has the following to say 
on page 371: 

“Obviously the determination of an ade- 
quate and reasonable depreciation allow- 
ance can not be left to the discretion of 
the carriers, if the public interest is to be 
properly protected. There would be no 
uniformity or consistency in the results. 
The danger would always exist that dis- 
cretion would be swayed by the financial 
situation of the particular carrier. The 
need for public supervision of such allow- 
ances has, in fact, been judicially recog- 
nized.” 

In regard to the question of estimating 
with a degree of accuracy service lives and 
depreciation rates, the commission, on page 
387, says: 

“The evidence submitted by the telephone 
companies warrants the conclusion that, so 
far as their property is concerned, service 
lives and depreciation rates can be esti- 
mated with a degree of accuracy adequate 
for depreciation-accounting purposes. It 
shows, also, that it is quite possible to 
assemble and maintain records which will 
enable such accounting to be checked by 
public authorities without undue difficulty, 
and to a considerable extent such records 
are now maintained.” 

On this same subject on page 402 it 
states : 

“The best information, as the telephone 
companies have themselves shown of rec- 
ord, is afforded by careful analysis of the 
experience of the past, supplemented by in- 
telligent study of future trends.” 

In regard to the question of practicability 
and wisdom of depreciation accounting, the 
commission says, on page 383: 

“The telephone business has been char- 
acterized by very rapid growth. Telephone 
property is made up of a multitude of 
units, many of them small and often of 
great mechanical delicacy. The outstand- 
ing cause of property retirement has been 
inadequacy, caused by the growth of the 
business. 

While replacements have usually been of 
improved type, reflecting rapid progress in 
the art, retirements have seldom been 
caused by obsolescence alone. The action 
of the elements has been the second great 
factor in depreciation, and wear and tear 
have played a comparatively small part.” 

From the order we learn that each tele- 
phone company affected must submit to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission cer- 
tain important information in regard to its 
fixed capital accounts which will require, 
in some instances, engineering studies, the 
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solution of technical problems and _ the 
preparation of certain historical cost data 
if not already available to supplement 
existing records. 

The order and the accompanying report 
clearly set forth the kind, nature and scope 
of the information required. The neces- 
sary effort incident to a compliance with 
the order will depend upon the character 
and extent of the existing records of the 
company. 

A study shall be prepared not later than 
September 1, 1932, showing the rates of 
depreciation to be applied to each class of 
fixed capital defined by the commission in 
its order as such classes for which depre- 
ciation charges may properly be included 
under operating expenses. 

This study is to be based upon the his- 
tory and experience of the particular com- 
pany as well as on such engineering, and 
other related information which may be 
available together with such information as 
it may obtain with respect to future 
prospects. 

This study must be filed not later than 
September 1, 1932, with the state regula- 
tory body in such states where the tele- 
phone companies are under the jurisdiction 
of a regulatory body and with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such states 
where there is no such regulatory body, or 
in which such regulatory body is unwilling 
to act. 

“Upon the submission by the companies 
to the state commission or commissions of 
the data specified above, it is anticipated 
that these state authoriies will submit rec- 
ommendations to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which will guide the latter in 
issuing temporary orders specifying the 
composite annual percentage rates to be 
used, such orders to be subject to modifica- 
tion from time to time thereafter” by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


We also learn that the depreciation re- 
serve account as of January 1, 1933, is to 
be broken down into component parts cor- 
responding to such primary accounts as in- 
clude property hereinbefore found to be 
depreciable, showing in these records also 
in complete detail by such primary accounts 
the current credits and debits to the re- 
serve, and that such detailed information 
shall be reported annually to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the commis- 
sions of all* states in which the company 
operates. 

We further learn that “prior to the 
effective date of the order, each operating 
telephone company shall make an estimate 
in accordance with the principles set forth 
for the determination of currently accru- 
ing depreciation, of the amount of accrued 
depreciation in the depreciable property as 
of January 1, 1933, such estimate to be 
broken down into component parts corre- 
sponding to the primary fixed capital ac- 
count for which depreciation accounting is 
prescribed and shall enter the same in a 
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record to be kept for future reference.” 

We further learn that prior to January 
1, 1933, each company shall follow in its 
accounting the principles set down in the 
order. 

From the standpoint of the executive, 
therefore, we find that we are confronted 
in the year 1932 with the necessity of going 
before the regulatory bodies of the respect- 
ive states with a most complete and com- 
prehensive study of rates of depreciation 
of all of the classes of plant subject to 
depreciation and divided in accordance with 
the primary capital accounts. 

We must be prepared to justify our con- 
clusion with the idea of getting adequate 
rates approved by the state authorities and 
ultimately by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In the future we must be 
prepared at all times to justify a continua- 
tion of these rates or any changes that we 
believe necessary. 

We are also confronted with the neces- 
sity of determining the amount of accrued 
depreciation for each primary account of 
depreciable property as of January 1, 1933, 
which means justifying the then depre- 
ciation reserve, and each company is re- 
quired to break down its reserve into pri- 
mary accounts and keep a record showing 
the amounts of reserve applicable to each 
of these accounts. 

In cases where at present there is no 
depreciation reserve or an inadequate one 
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and inadequate or no surplus account from 
which to transfer a sufficient amount in 
order to create or replenish such reserve, 
the executive is confronted with a problem 
of unusual seriousness and magnitude. 

Furthermore, after each company solves 
its individual problem in relation to this 
order, I take it that it will have a problem 
of its own in carrying out the provisions of 
the order. On the other hand, much valua- 
able information will be available to the 
executive as a result of the studies made, 
the breaking down of the reserve into the 
various accounts and following in the 
future the provisions of the order. 

The subject is a most important one, 
for it is not only a matter of correct ac- 
counting for depreciation, but it is a ques- 
tion in which the financial integrity of the 
company is deeply involved. 

As a result, the coming year presents 
many important problems for the execu- 
tive, who will no doubt need the assistance 
of the national association as well as his 
state association, together with the help 
and cooperation of his fellow executives. 
It will be necessary for all of us to work 
together and if possible arrive on com- 
mon ground in the solution of many of the 
questions created by the order. 

A uniformity of action and an unanimous 
agreement as to certain important funda- 
mentals will go a long way toward solving 
some of our problems. 


What Operators Want to Know 


What Operators Can Do to Sell Service—Principal Points of 
Value of Service Are Convenience, Safety, Economy—Each 
New Customer Makes the Operator's Position More Secure 


By Mrs. Mayme WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Some one has asked the question: “What 
can operators do to help sell 
service?” 

There are so many things that operators 
can do that I hardly know what to men- 
tion first. 


telephone 


One of the most important 
things is the answer given to question No. 
5: By rendering a high grade of service 
to your customers at all times, as a satis- 
fied customer is the best advertisement any 
company can have. 

Many companies have been conducting 
sales campaigns and I am going to tell 
you a few of the selling points that have 
been used by some of these companies. 

In approaching a prospective customer 
your first thought should be to create a 
desire for telephone service; and the last 
thing to be mentioned should be the cost 
of the service. 

The principal points of the value of tele- 
phone service are: Convenience, safety and 
economy. 

Convenience saves time, and to most peo- 
ple time is valuable. Convenience also 
adds to comfort and makes work easier. 

A telephone in the office and home as- 


sures safety, for it enables one to get into 
quick communication with doctor, police, 
fireman, markets and friends when their 
services are needed. 

What a satisfaction it is to have a tele- 
phone in the home during sickness. Some 
illnesses and accidents would prove fatal if 
a physician could not be summoned 
promptly by use of the telephone. Tele- 
phone service is worth the small cost for 
medical protection alone. 

Were you ever awakened in the middle 
of the night by hearing someone prowling 
in or about the house? What a satisfac- 
tion to reach for your bedroom extension 
telephone and aid of the 
police. 

And what about fire that comes like a 
thief in the night and destroys everything 
in its path? <A telephone in the home 
saves thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty every year. 

In the farm home the telephone keeps 
the farmer in touch with the markets. In 
order to receive and to pay the most fa- 
vorable prices, the farmer must be in a 
position to keep constantiy in touch with 
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the markets, not only for the purpose of 
selling but buying as well. 

The telephone is an indispensable social 
factor. A telephone in the home means 
more invitations for all members of the 
family. Parties can be arranged on short 
with the help of the telephone. 
Friends and relatives can keep in close 
touch with one another, whether they are 
‘iving in the same city or if they are hun- 
dreds of miles apart. 


notice 


Everyone is practicing economy these 
days and a prospective customer may say 
he cannot afford a telephone. But can the 
small cost of telephone service be com- 
pared to the loss due to fire, burglary, 
or the loss of a life of one of our dear 
ones? 

In interviewing prospective customers 
we should always be courteous, tactful and 
diplomatic; never lose our temper regard- 
less of what the prospective customer’s 
attitude may be. 

In conclusion, let us remember that 
every new customer gained for the com- 
pany is making our position with the com- 
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The Index for Volume 101 of 
“Telephony” Ready. 

The index for Volume 101 of 
“Telephony,” which was completed with 
the issue of December 26, 1931, will be 
ready for distribution next week among 
those who keep complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between July 4 and December 26. It 
will be supplied free cf charge to those 
making application. 








pany with the 
sales.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Should an operator question an in- 
ward call when she knows it is a “WH?” 

2. What entry should be made on a 
ticket when a customer asks for the time 
and charge? 


more secure. So, “On 


3. Is the time called on long distance 
calls at the end of three minutes? 
4. In filing a ticket, should the full 














is true? 
of work. 
from the door of their own homes. 
of nature and fresh air. 


and women. 


physical weariness. 
| It pleases only while it lasts. 


price. 


a lot. And all the 


for they are partners, you know. 
full, strong and steady. 
do and love to do. 
“Work,” scoffs youth. 
making a living. 
achieve, create and produce. 


themselves through it. 





“HAPPY LANDING” 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Lowa 


The average child seems happy in spite of everything. 
On Thanksgiving Day, a bunch of children burst gleefully from a 
restaurant where they had been given a dinner because their dads were out 
They tripped out of the restaurant door as happily as they would 


play life, as freely and gladly as birds, bees and butterflies take to the beauties | 
Of course, birds, bees and butterflies remain always 
just what they started out being, while children some day grow up into men 


After their doll-playing, skip-the-rope days are over, they seem to put 
away their happy, care-free spirits with them, and go questing after a substitute 
for childhood’s care-free, effervescent happiness. 


| 
| 
| It seems to me that children take sunshine and shower, school life and 
| 
| 


| Pleasure is different from happiness in this respect: It is exhilarating for the 
| time being but lasts only a short while. 

| an intoxicating drink which leaves a craving for more? 

| Young folks in their quest for pleasure grasp it often at the expense of 
A night of pleasure leaves them fagged the following day. 
A reasonable amount of pleasure is well worth 
having but when its reaction is unfavorable such pleasure is not worth the 


Of course, young folks are always looking for something different. 
wonder what Dad ard Mother are getting out of life and hope to escape such 
ine, if these young folks only knew it, they are really pre- 
paring themselves for the “Happy Landing” that Dad and Mother have found. | 

Now, a word about Dad and Mother and their “Happy Landing” together, | 
Their lives may be likened to a deep river, | 
They find their “Happy Landing” in the things they 


Yes—but work has a deeper meaning than just 
In work, Dad, and Mother, too, in her particular field, 
They enrich their work by giving the best of 
themselves to it and they enrich themselves in character growth by expressing 


I wonder if this | 


That substitute is pleasure. 


| 
I wonder if it may be likened to | 


They 
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name of the person calling be put on the 
ticket ? 

5. What can operators do to help sell 
telephone service ? 

For answers to these questions from 
real Illinois operators, turn to page 23 


Christmas Overseas Telephone 
Calls Reach New High Record. 


For the fifth year in succession Christ- 
mas Day overseas telephone calls handled 
through American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. radio stations in the United States set 
a record both for volume and for the num- 
ber of countries they reached. A total of 
342 messages, echoing Yuletide wishes, 
sped to or were received from Europe, 
Australia, South America and_ island 
groups in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
This compares with a total of 207 mes- 
sages for Christmas Day, 1930. 

Of the total, 87 conversations between 
this country and Honolulu were handled 
through the new Bell System radio sta- 
tions on the Pacific Coast at Dixon and 
Point Reyes, Calif. This speech channel 
was put into public service on December 
23. Messages to and from Bermuda on 
Christmas numbered 20, while those ex- 
changed with Rio de Janiero, Brazil, to- 
taled 13. These channels were put into 
service respectively on December 21 and 
December 18. 

Christmas message traffic to Europe to- 
taled 182 conversations as against 165 on 
Christmas Day last year. Of these, 84 
passed between England and the United 
States, 38 were exchanged with France, 
and 19 with Germany. Of the 41 remain- 
ing calls, 15 involved Swiss cities, 12 
crossed the Alps to and from Italy, 3 went 
to Sweden, 1 to Ireland from Toronto, and 
3 went to Roumania, a country which was 
added to the transatlantic network in No- 
vember. New York City accounted for 
79 transatlantic messages, Chicago 8, Bos- 
ton 7, Philadelphia 5 and Washington 3. 


Texas Independent Convention 
Will Be Held Next March. 

L. S. Gardner of Waco, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association, advises that March 22, 23 
and 24 are the dates selected for the an- 
nual convention of the association. The 
convention will be held at the Texas Hotel 
in Fort Worth. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, December 28: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 74c. 
Tin—Easier; spot and nearby, $22.00; fu- 
ture, $22.30. Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $14.50@16.00; Buf- 
falo, $14.50@15.00; Alabama, 
13.00. Lead—Steady; spot New York, 
3.75c; East St. Louis, 3.55c. Zinc—Steady ; 
East St. Louis spot and future, 3.15c. 
Antimony — 6.25c. Quicksilver — $66.094 
68 00. 


$11.00@ 
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Treatment of Woods Used in Pole Lines 


Development of the Understanding of the Proper Preparation of Wood for 
Its Various Uses—Value of Wood Preservatives Explained—Detailed Dis- 
cussion of the More Probable Causes and Effects of Checking in Lumber 


Superintendent, 


Wood was probably the first material 
used for construction purposes and on ac- 
count of its availability has continued to 
play an important part in building down 
through the ages. As time went on, man 
through his experience began to differen- 
tiate between the different species for their 
strength and life in structures and to pick 
out the species most suitable to his par- 
ticular need. 

He found that some of the stronger 
woods did not last as long as some of the 
weaker woods. Finally when he had ad- 
vanced to the point where his structures 
began to assume large dimensions, this 
problem became acute. It is probable that 
at about this stage, the supply of the most 
suitable wood began to get scarce in his 
immediate vicinity and the growths which 
had sprung up in the cut-over forests were 
not as long lived as the original growth 
which had gone into his ships, buildings 
and bridges. It was then that he turned 
to other material for his structures. 

He could not, however, find a substitute 
for wood which was completely satisfac- 
tory; so he turned his ingenuity to the task 
of making wood more lasting by the in- 
jection of preservatives into the wood and 
by the selection of the wood most easily 
preserved. 

With the wealth of information avail- 
able by that time, the engineer using wood, 
could pick with some degree of assurance 
a wood which would meet his needs, or he 


could inject preservatives into it and 
lengthen its life. The factors entering 
into this selection were varied. 

Strength, life, the ease with which a 


preservative could be injected, and the 
availability of the supply, were a few of 
the considerations which finally narrowed 
his choice to a few species. 

This is particularly true of pole line 
structures. Within the last few decades, 
pole lines have been 


By C. M. Tilley, 
Co., 


Texas Creosoting Orange, 
country where fir was used extensively. 
Pine for years was a “weak sister” as it 
did not have the natural life of the other 
three species; on the other hand, it had 


more natural strength, and its availability 





Assembling Poles from the Woods for Ship— 
ment to the Creosoting Plant. 


in large quantities was also a desirable 
attribute. 

In recent years, this failing in pine has 
been corrected by the injection of preserva- 
tives, bringing pine up to the point where 
its life is greater than the natural life of 
the other species. This, with its greater 
strengti, has made it one of our most 
favored timbers for pole line construction. 

The last available figures (1930) of 
poles used in the United States show that 
there were more full length pine poles 
treated than were treated of any one 
species. This is probably partly due to the 
fact that pine in its untreated form would 
not give an economically satisfactory life 
until the treatment had been developed to 
a satisfactory point; and when this could 
be done in commercial quantities, the de- 
mand increased. 

This does not necessarily imply that the 
other less lasting or less easily preserved 
timbers do not have their places. They 
do, but they are used where the conditions 
are less exacting, and the particular 


Texas 


species which is favored for its long life, 
strength, or other desirable features is 
saved for the structure to which it is most 
suited. 

On account of the cellular structure of 
pine, the sapwood is more susceptible to 
proper treatment than any of the other 
woods ordinarily used for poles. With 
proper handling, it is possible to get all of 
the sapwood permeated with the preserva- 
tive, and in some cases some of the heart- 
wood as well. 

This gives a deep, uniform, protective 
belt in which the organisms which attack 
wood have difficulty in establishing them- 
selves. Usually, this belt ranges from two 
inches to six inches in thickness; depend- 
ing on the depth of the sapwood in the 
stick of timber. The sapwood belt is, as 
a general rule, deeper in second growth 
timber; so this is to be preferred from a 
treating standpoint. 

On account of timber defects, second 
growth material is not always suitable for 
pole timber, and it has been found that 
virgin growth is eminently satisfactory as 
the naturally more long lived heartwood 
is given enough protection with the shal- 
lower penetrations. This is not so true 
of more refractory species as the additional 
sapwood is only an added hazard, result- 
ing in premature attacks in the untreated 
sapwood sections which have a tendency 
to hasten the breaking down of the more 
resistant heartwood. 

The structure of wood is very complex ; 
it is made up of an infinite number of tiny 
cells tightly grown together; each of these 
cells have small holes or valves in their 
walls which enables the sap to flow from 
cell to cell when the tree is growing. This 
cellular structure varies with the different 
species and has almost infinite ramifications, 
which it is not necessary to go into here. 

In the sapwood of the growing tree these 
cells, are filled with 





built mostly of chest- 
nut, cedar and pine, 
which have seeming- 
ly been developed by 
that great engineer, 
Nature, for this spe- 
cial purpose. 

The chestnut and 
cedars for many 
years were the fa- 
vored timbers for 
poles except in the 
western part of the 














Common But Appealing Scene Showing Creosoted Poles Used on Toll Lines. 
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air, water and sap, 
— and are the medium 
through which food 
and moisture are cir- 
culated and fed to 
the different parts of 
the plant. The heart- 
wood cells, on the 
other hand, are not 
active but are 
clogged with saps 
and resins which 
have solidified and 











ae 


only serve as a stem to support the rest 
of the tree. 

There is no difference in strength be- 
tween the heartwood and sapwood, but the 
heartwood is naturally more resistant to 


decay. This fact has been definitely de- 




















Creosoted Poles with Creosoted Pine Cross— 
arms in Kansas. 


termined by thousands of tests made by 
the United States Forest Service (Techni- 
cal note No. 189), and the practice of 
specifying a large heart content which is 
sometimes used for material that is to be 
treated, only tends to make the material 
more expensive without a resulting increase 
in the strength or life of the timber. 
Perhaps this is a holdover from the time 
before wood preservation was not as gen- 
erally practiced as it is now, and a high 
heartwood content was specified on account 
Engineers of 
the present time perhaps noting this in old 


of its resistance to decay. 


increase in 
This is not 


specifications, assumed some 


strength in the heartwood. 
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Butt-Treated Cedar Pole Which Has Seen 
Long Service. 
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true; so wood to be treated need not neces- 
sarily carry a heart content clause as the 
preservative will take care of the sapwood 
from the standpoint of decay, and it is 
just as strong as the heartwood. 

Checking is the inevitable result of sea- 
soning or drying in preparing timber ‘or 
use, and is a matter which seems to be 
very little understood. A _ tree needs 
enough moisture to carry on its life proc- 
ess, and in this condition the wood is too 
wet to be suitable for industrial use. 

The removal of moisture naturally fol- 
lows the cutting of the tree and the wood 
undergoes a drying process that is known 
as seasoning. When this loss of moisture 
results in a certain stage of dryness many 
of the phenomena common in_ seasoned 
wood, and those that are incident to its 
drying, begin to appear. Checking is one 
of these. 

Wood contains moisture in three forms: 
First, free water; second, absorbed water, 
and third, chemically combined water. In 
seasoning poles only the first and second 
forms are concerned in drying, while the 
third form cannot be removed without 
destroying the wood. 

The removal of free water from a pole 
produces no effect on the wood other than 
a loss of weight; but the removal of the 
second form, or the absorbed water, re- 
sults in the setting up of internal stresses 
due to the resulting shrinking of the wood, 
and when these stresses overcome the re- 
sistance of the wood, checking begins. 

When a pole dries, the water from the 
surface is the first to disappear. As dry- 
ing continues, the moisture from the inside 
of the pole moves outward and evaporates 
from the same surface. The whole dry- 
ing process is one of evaporation and when 
the free water is gone and the absorbed 
water begins to leave the cell walls, or the 
wood tissue, a condition is reached that is 
known as the “fiber saturation point.” As 
soon as this point is passed in drying, a 
reduction in volume begins. 

Wood may be dried slowly or rapidly. 
In drying, the moisture content of the sur- 
face may fall considerably below the fiber 
saturation point while on the inside the 
moisture content may still be above the 
liber saturation point. This sets up a 
steep moisture gradient and the surface 
may be dry enough to begin to 
while the inside may not yet have reached 


shrink 


that stage of dryness. 

This results in reducing the size of the 
outside layers of the wood to the point 
where they are too small to completely en- 
close the wood inside without splitting the 
fibers and checking. 

Wood as a material is not homogeneous. 
While it is built along regular structural 
lines, it reacts to moisture differently along 
its three dimensions. Due to the structure 
of a pole, shrinkage is twice as much along 
the circumference as it is along the 
diameter, while shrinkage in lengih is prac- 
tically negligible. 
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This shrinkage differential, in circum- 
ference and diameter, sets up _ stresses, 
which, when they exceed the normal strength 
of the wood, reach adjustment by checking. 
From this it is clear then that checks are 
unavoidable: when drying poles or any tim- 
ber due to the variation in shrinkage in 
two directions. 

Checks always follow definite lines, but 
they are not a result of fibers separating 
from one another but rather the longi- 
tudinal splitting of the fibers themselves. 
Checks always are parallel with and never 
across the grain, and if a pole has a cer- 
tain amount of twist or spiral grain, the 
checks will be found to follow whatever 
degree of twist is present. The sum total 
of the shrinkage of a pole is about the 
same whether the checks are small and 
numerous or large and few. 

Wood is a hygroscopic substance; that 
is, it has an affinity for water. The mois- 
ture content of a pole varies with the 














Untreated Rural 


Line Being Changed to 
Creosoted Poles. 


humidity of the space in which it is situ- 
ated and checks will open or close as the 
moisture content of the wood varies. Dur- 
ing very humid periods, checks may par- 
tially or completely close and again re- 
open when the high humidity disappears. 
Wet or rainy weather has a very pro- 
nounced effect on the size of checks. Dur- 
ing rains the wood may take on moisture 
up to and above the fiber saturation point, 
or if the wet period is sufficiently pro- 
lcnged, the checks may close entirely and 
pass unobserved the volume of 
the wood has been restored to its original 
green condition. However, after the wood 
again dries the same checks will reopen. 
They will continue to open and close in- 
definitely as moisture conditions fluctuate. 
While there is no basis for the belief, 
it is thought by some that checks become 


because 
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deeper each time they open and close. This 
opening and closing of checks is spoken of 
as “working.” Wood has been known to 
“work” or respond to change in moisture 
conditions as long as any observations 
have ever been made. 

Normal checks are the natural result of 
seasoning and should not be considered as 
pole defects any more than should the loss 
of moisture or shrinkage. It has been 
noted that the pines and chestnuts check 
more rapidly than the cedars and firs, but 
in the former checking is not as violent 
as in the latter. 

Very little seems to be known about the 
effect of checks on strength. Objection 
to large checks is based largely on belief. 
The strength of a particular pole is de- 
pendent on so many factors, such as dens- 
ity, moisture content, taper and knots, that 
no exact figure can be given to the weaken- 
ing effect of a check of any given 
dimensions. 

No evidence seems to be available either 
among the central stations or the pole com- 
panies showing the necessity for removal 
of poles from service due to the presence 
of checks, and it is a matter of common 
observation that many checked poles that 
might be called “badly checked” are hold- 
ing responsible positions in transmission 
and distribution lines. 

Checks in the less resistant treated 
woods are the primary point of attack by 
the fungus growths unless the preservative 
is properly distributed throughout the sap- 
wood so as to give the pole a wide immune 
belt with which to protect the untreated 
portion of the pole. 

Where the distribution is adequate and 
the sapwood well treated there is very lit- 
tle danger from the premature inroads oi 
rot, as even in the event of a check going 
through the treated belt to the untreated 
héartwood, the heartwood is_ resistant 
enough to prohibit the attacking organism 
from getting a start unless it first gets its 
foothold in the untreated sapwood. 


Canadian Telephone Pioneers in 


Montreal and Quebec Organize. 

At the annual convention of the Charles 
Fleetford Sise chapter, Telephone Pioneers 
of America, held in Kingston, Ontario, 
Can., in the spring of 1931, the jurisdiction 
of that chapter was extended to include all 
Canada. 

The most recent council to organize un- 
der this affiliation is the Laurentian Coun- 
cil, with a membership representative of 
telephone pioneers in the Quebec and 
Montreal divisions of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada. At the recent inaugural 
meeting held in the Bell of Canada head- 
quarters in Beaver Hall Building, Mon- 
treal, the following officers were elected: 
President, T. H. Chennell; vice-president, 
H. J. Bowen; executive committee: Miss 
M. E. Hill, W. H. Winter, J. McL. Mar- 
shall and J. J. Flynn. 

President W. R. Moffat, Toronto, of the 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 19. 

1. We are not permitted to question an 
operator regarding an “Inward” call, even 
though we know it is a “WH” on a call 
we have previously passed. 

2. When a customer requests the time 
and charge on a call, we enter t&c in the 
“Special Instruction” space. 

3. Ordinarily we do not call time on 
long distance calls at the end of the initial 
period. We do call time on all long dis- 
tance calls originating at pay stations and 
on calls where the subscriber requests us 
to notify him at the end of a stated period. 

4. It is no longer necessary to enter the 
calling partys’ name on the ticket except 
on collect, appointment, messenger and 
hotel P.B.X extension CLR calls, but if 
the name is volunteered, we enter it as it 
is given. 

In some offices the managment requires 
the operators to enter the calling party’s 
name on all toll calls for accounting pur- 
poses. 

5. Operators can do many things to 
help sell telephone service. One of the 
most important is to render a high grade 
of service to her customers at all times, 
for a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement any company can have. 








Charles Fleetford Sise chapter, addressed 
the gathering. W. H. Winter, past presi- 
dent of the chapter, outlined the aims, 
ideals and objects of the Pioneers and 
proposed the resolution that the Laurentian 
Council be formed. 


Illinois Telephone Handbook; New 
Edition Now Available. 

The 11th revised edition of the Illinois 
Telephone Handbook is now available for 
general distribution. This practical hand- 
book has been printed annually for the 
past 11 years. Each one of its 224 pages 
is filled with information of definite value 
to every telephone man—and especially the 
man in the smaller exchange. 

The scope of the handbook has been 
broadened this year to include traffic engi- 
neering work and its application to the 
smaller offices. This new section is headed 
“Trafic Engineering—A Guide to Econom- 
ical Operation.” In this division of the 
handbook will be found, among many other 
important traffic considerations, a discus- 
sion explaining how the use of proper 
traffic engineering practices may be util- 
ized as a guide in the intelligent selection 
of switchboard equipment. 

Five charts are included in the traffic 
engineering section. These illustrations 
aid the reader materially in understanding 
traffic engineering figures used in comput- 
ing certain position and operator require- 
ments as well as clarifying the dollars and 
cents angle of the traffic problem. 

The plant engineering, construction and 
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maintenance people will find an extremely 
interesting section devoted to modern con- 
struction standards. The subjects dis- 
cussed in this division are: Necessity for 
standardization, underground construction, 
conduit, inspection, treating 
standing poles, pole sizes, setting poles, 


poles, pole 


crossarms, guying poles, suspension strand, 
pulling in aerial cable, pulling in under- 
ground cable, cable splicing, cable termi- 
nals, open wire and installing subscribers’ 
sets. 

A special section is devoted to conduit 
specifications and methods of installing it. 
This detailed information is provided for 
those who are particularly interested in 
the economical application of vitrified clay 
conduit, bituminized fibre conduit and creo- 
soted wood conduit in the 
telephone plant. 


well-planned 


The pole section has been rearranged 
and enlarged to include the 
Standards Association’s new dimensions. 

Another new section has been added this 
year in the form of an 18-page discussion 
of telephone soldering methods. This di- 
vision covers simple soldering instructions 
for telephone workers and includes many 
practical hints for improving soldering 
jobs. This section of the handbook is 
based on the soldering discussion which ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY of March 7, 1931. 
However, the number of illustrations has 
been increased and the text has been con- 
siderably expanded. 

A portion of the new material added to 
the soldering section is a description of 
the use of acetylene gas soldering coppers 
in the outside plant. 

The storage battery section has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date 
in every respect. Following the storage 
battery discussion there appears a new di- 
vision on the use of the lead-tantalum 
rectifier for telephone service. This ma- 
terial is accompanied by seven illustrations. 

Telephone accountants will be interested 
in the description of the method of deter- 
mining the dividing line between depreci- 
ation and maintenance. This material is 
of special interest at this time because on 
July 28, 1931, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued its order in the mat- 
ter of depreciation charges of telephone 
companies, docket No. 14,700, 
January 1, 1933. 

This section of the handbook contains 
a schedule of the major items of plant and 
equipment designated units of property. 
According to the commission’s report it 
is intended that retirements and replace- 
ments of such units of property will be 
accounted for through the fixed capital 
and depreciation reserve accounts and that 
the retirement and replacement of associ- 
ated elements and parts of units not consti- 
tuting complete units as described in the 
units of property definition will be treated 
as operating expenses. 

The editor-in-chief of the handbook, T. 
De Witt Talmage, has contributed an arti- 


American 


effective 
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cle on “Telephone Transmission Computa- 
tions.” This outline of transmission design 
work appeared for the first time in the 
10th edition but in the present printing 
the material has been revised and enlarged 
to include a discussion of simplified trans- 
mission planning of subscribers’ loops. 
Nearly sketches 
and photographs are used to illustrate the 


100 charts, diagrams, 
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handbook. A complete cross-index in the 
rear of the book lists hundreds of interest- 
ing items and helpful bits of information 
which are needed daily by telephone men. 

The handbook is published in convenient 
pocket size, slightly over five inches in 
width, so that it may be easily carried in 
the coat pocket as a ready reference book. 
The weight of the handbook has been re- 
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duced to only seven ounces in order that 
the book may not be classed with the usual 
bulky and cumbersome volumes on telé- 
phone work. 

A. J. Parsons, secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, 
Ill., states that the supply of handbooks 
is limited, and orders will be filled 
on a basis of “first come, first served.” 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





Martin Umbach, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
toll commercial superintendent of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has completed 
his 25th year with the company. Since 
July, 1906, when he first became connected 
with the company, he has very efficiently 
carried out his various assignments. 

At the present time, his position places 
him in charge of all commercial matters in 

















Martin Umbach, Fort Wayne, Ind., Toll 
Commercial Superintendent of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Who Has 
Completed 25 Years of Service with the 


Company. 


connection with the long distance business 
of the company, as well as toll agreements 


and toll settlements between the Home 
company and its connecting telephone 
companies. 


Mr. Umbach is also secretary-treasurer 
of the Northeastern Indiana Telephone 
Association. His contacts with telephone 
people in the state of Indiana and through- 
out neighboring states have made him many 
friends who extend hearty congratulations 
on his 25 years’ service in the telephone 
field with the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Schweer, of Clin- 
ton, Mo., celebrated Christmas at their 
home by having their annual family re- 


union and turkey dinner. Nearly all of 
the immediate family were present and 
the absent ones were reached by telephone 
with one exception. Mr. Schweer is one of 
the Independent pioneer telephone men in 
Missouri and has been prominent in both 
state and national associations. 

A delightful surprise to all present at 
the reunion was a long distance call to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 7,000 miles away, 
where Christmas greetings were extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Covington, the 
latter a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Schweer. 
The call was arranged by a son, T. R. 
Schweer, of Clinton, who is district mana- 
ger of the United Telephone Co. The 
conversation was very clear and distinct. 
Each member of the family exchanged 
greetings with Mr. and Mrs. Covington, 
who were completely surprised by the tele- 
phone call. 

Following this thrilling incident, an- 
other long distance call was placed for 
Bremerton, Wash., where E. W. Schweer, 
another absent member of the family, re- 
Five minutes after the call was 
placed the connection was established and 
each member of the family present con- 
versed with Mr. Schweer. Miss Cora 
Schweer, who teaches school in Walla 
Walla., Wash., could not be located by tele- 
phone. 


sides. 


Obituary. 

Ira J. McKinley, president of the Rus- 
sell Telephone Co., Russell, Iowa, died 
December 19 at his home a week after he 
had been stricken with paralysis. He was 
born on a farm near Russell and had spent 
his life in that community. 

His wife and a brother, Edwin, Phil- 
lipsburg, Kans., survive. 

George Page, general plant super- 
visor for the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 
died at his home in Indianapolis, Ind., 
three days after a traffic accident. 

Mr. Page began his telephone career in 
February, 1907, with the Western Electric 
Co. as an equipment installer in Indian- 
apolis. He was born in London, England, 
and spent six years of his schooling as a 
student at the British naval academy at 
Dover, England. While attending the 
school, he was one of those selected to act 
as a trumpeter at the coronation of King 
Edward VII in Westminster Abbey. 


W. N. McAnge, of Suffolk, Va. a 
pioneer Independent telephone man in east- 
ern Virginia and eastern North Carolina, 
passed away at his home on December 20 
following a long illness. He was in his 
74th year. 

Going to Suffolk from Conway, S. C., 
more than a half century ago, Mr. Mc- 
Ange established himself in business and 
soon earned a reputation as a resourceful 
and progressive citizen. The major proj- 
ects which he founded and managed for 
many years were the Nansemond Tele- 
phone Co., the McAnge Oyster Co., and 
the McAnge Lime Co. 

The Nansemond Telephone Co. which 
Mr. McAnge organized was the first of 
its kind in the community. In addition to 
his business connections, he was active in 
civic affairs and was president of the city 
council for eight years. 


Mr. McAnge organized the first Inde- 
pendent telephone property in Virginia and 
that company was later merged with the 
Atlantic Coast Telephone Co., operating 
through eastern Virginia and_ eastern 
North Carolina, of which Mr. McAnge 
was controlling stockholder. Together 
with his son, W. N. McAnge, Jr., in 1902 
he organized the Atlantic Coast Construc- 
tion Co. and many eastern North Carolina 
and eastern Virginia Independent telephone 
exchanges were constructed by this com- 
pany. 

At one time president of the Virginia 
Independent Telephone Association, Mr. 
McAnge was actively associated with the 
Independent telephone business in eastern 
Virginia and eastern North Carolina until 
1911 at which time his properties were 
merged with the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The Virginia holdings 
of the Southern Bell company were later 
turned over to the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. 

After retiring from the telephone field, 
Mr. McAnge was engaged in the machine 
tool business in New York City, returning 
to Suffolk for retirement in 1915. 

Mr. McAnge is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Cora Riddick McAnge; a son, W. 
N. McAnge, Jr., president of the Inter- 
mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn.; a daughter, Miss Louise McAnge, 
and two half sisters. 
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operation from the standpoint of operating economy alone— 
analyze its effect upon your subscribers, the most important 
part of your business! 


1) =. look at the proposition of changing to Strowger Automatic 


The operating savings of Strowger Automatic equipment are 
naturally of the highest importance to the future welfare of a company. 
Yet equal in value is the good-will of telephone users perfectly satisfied 
with their service—as only Strowger ''dial-served" subscribers are. 


Dial-satisfied subscribers have no complaints—and the expense 
and time spent in pacifying such users in the past is practically 
eliminated. 


Dial-satisfied subscribers needn't be urged to use their telephones 
more—they do so of their own accord because of the greater con- 
venience, speed and accuracy of automatic service. 


Dial-satisfied subscribers require no expensive publicity “push” 
when their good-will and support is needed—because they are already 
"sold" on the service and enthusiastic boosters for it. 





Dial-satisfied subscribers form an army of salesmen who are always 
working for you—and expansion and added business follow as a nat- 
ural result. 





Send us complete facts regarding your exchange (or exchanges) 
and we will be glad to show you what dial-satisfied subscribers have 
meant to other companies operating exchanges similar to yours. 














iatiec Electric Company EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


Purers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





P. B. X. Current Supply; Utilizing 
Central Office Power. 
3y JoHN A. BRACKEN. 

There are two common methods of dis- 
tributing electric current from the central 
office to private branch exchanges for the 
purpose of operating the switchboards. 

The methods are the two-conductor, or 
metallic as its name and the 
which the earth or 
ground is utilized to form part of the re- 
turn path of the current to the central 
office. The 


indicates, 


single conductor, in 


of a grounded cur- 
rent supply to the P. B. X. over the metal- 
lic system is that the number of cable con- 
ductors used is less. The principal disad- 
vantage of the grounded system is that it 
may become noisy. 

Duirng the time a P. B. X. switchboard 
is operated to full capacity the electric cur- 
rent flow may become very large for short 
periods of time. Accordingly the con- 
path over which this current 
reaches the ground must have a low elec- 
trical resistance. The resistance of the 
ground connection depends on the size of 
the local ground wire at the P. B. X. 
ground clamp, area of metal in contact 
with the ground, and nature of the soil. 
For example, it may be difficult to obtain a 
ground connection in some 
localities because of the presence of ledge 
formations, or dry sandy soil. 


advantage 


ducting 


low resistance 


suit- 
able ground connection of low resistance 
is to attach the ground wire from the P. 
B. X. switchboard to a cold water pipe 
by means of a standard ground clamp. The 
ground connection and 


An effective method of securing a 


contact with the 
ground must be permanent and effective. 
It should always be made on a continuous 
metallic underground water piping system 
if it is available. 

In the absence of such a water system, 
the ground connection can be obtained by 
means of a driven rod, driven pipe, or other 
similar device approved for the purpose. 


of the P. B. X. 


The combined resistance 


. circuit, 


grounding conductor and its connections to 
ground should not exceed 1% ohms for 


water pipe connections, nor more than 
three ohms for artificial (driven rod) 
grounds. 


Where it is impracticable to obtain with 
one driven ground connection a resistance 
as low as three ohms, several rods, with a 
combined area in contact with the soil of 
not less than four square feet, should be 
driven into the earth. An ordinary ground 
rod, % inch in diameter and 5 fee‘ long, 
has a surface area of about 1% square feet. 

Owing to power losses in the supply 
it is very essential that all ground 
connections, when installed, be tested for 
the amount of resistance, particularly when 
multiple grounding by means of driven 
rods is used. 


Suppose, for an example, there is a volt- 
age drop in the power supply circuit due 
to a poor ground connection, of 24 to 17 
volts, or 7 volts, and as power is required 
to maintain a current flow in the supply 
circuit conductors, the circuit loss in watts 
is equal to the supply circuit current multi- 
plied by the voltage drop in the conductors. 
The loss in watts then is equal to JE or 
0.50 times 7 equals 3.50 watts. 


The voltage acting across part of a 
power supply circuit to a P. B. X. switch- 
board is called the voltage drop or the 
potential difference over that part of the 
circuit. In the case of a P. B. X. switch- 
board connected to the far end of a pair 
of long conductors the resistance of the 
conductors becomes appreciable and causes 
a voltage drop; so the useful E. M. F. sup- 
plied to the P. B. X. is less than it would 
be if the conductors were shorter. 

To determine the size or carrying ca- 
pacity of the conductors needed for the 
power supply—that is, operating current 
from the central office to the P. B. X. 
switchboard—requires knowledge of the 
value of the electric current (in amperes) 
to be carried and the distance in feet. 

The. loss in power transmitted to the P. 








B. X. is primarily 








A Service Engineer’s Dream of the 
New Year 1932. 


By James F. Brapy. 

Picture a country, fertile and fair, its 
crops so diversified failures are rare. 

Picture a town whose civic pride offers 
inducements for you to reside. 

Picture a church whose origin and creed 
teaches those virtues Christians 
need. 

Picture a school where brain and heart 
are trained to perform a citizen’s 
part. 

Picture a vocation you may acquire 
that will render a service many de- 
sire. 

Picture friends all true blue, whose greet- 
ing and smile seem to bless them 
and you. 

Picture a neighborhood quiet and neat, 
with flowery lawn and a wide, shady 
street. 

Picture a house you long to own, whose 
main attraction means “Home Sweet 
Home.” 

Picture citizens whose actions advance, 
and by broad scope of vision give 
honor a chance. 

Picture those pleasures of innocent de- 
light that bring pleasant dreams and 
a cheery “good night.” 

Picture you'll help these dreams to come 
true, and the world will know happi- 
ness in 1932. 

Picture a brighter day now in view, and 
may God’s choicest blessings be the 
joy I wish you. 








measured in volts, and since the capacity 
of an electric current for work equals the 
E. M. F. multiplied by amperes which gives 
watts, every volt loss reduces the working 
capacity of the ‘current by so much. This 
loss is referred to as the J square F loss 
(7?R), meaning that the loss is equal to 
the square (product of a number multiplied 
by itself) of the current, in amperes, mul- 
tiplied by the resistance in ohms. Thus, if 
the amperes carried is 0.5, and the resist- 
ance is 12 ohms (up to the P. B. X. switch- 
board), then the; loss in watts to transmit 
that current wduld be 0.5° times 12 or 
(0.5 X 0.5) X 12=3 watts. 

An E. M. F. of 1 volt is sufficient to 
force 1 ampere of current through a re- 
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Diagramatic Illustration of Grounded P. B. X. Current Supply System. Fig. 2. The Metallic P. B. X. Current Supply System. 
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sistance of 1 ohm. Such a current would 
have no capacity for performing useful 
work in the circuit, since the E. M. F. 
would be consumed in the mere act of 
transmission. If, however, the E. M. F. 
wete 24 volts and the current 0.5 ampere, 
and the resistance 12 ohms, the effective 
E. M. F. after transmission would be 24-6 
or 18 volts; that is, E—=J R or 0.5 X 12= 
6.0, and 24—6= 18 volts. 

To, force a current of 0.5 ampere through 
12 ohms resistance at a pressure of 24 
volts, would require the expenditure of 6 
volts pressure, and its capacity for work, 
after transmission, would be 24—6, or 18 
volts times 0.5 amperes or 9.0 watts. 

As the current consisted of 24 times 0.5 
or 12 watts at the point of starting, the loss 
would be 3. watts or about 25 per cent 
which represents a very small loss. It is, 
however, uneconomical engineering to 
allow at any time more than 2.5 per cent 
loss in power transmission between the cen- 
tral office and the P. B. X. switchboard. 

There are two ways of keeping power 
transmission losses down. One is by in- 
creasing the carrying capacity of the con- 
ductors, thus reducing the resistance in 
ohms; the other way is by raising the E. 
M. F., thus reducing the per cent loss. 

It is the principle of the J*R loss, which 
must be applied in determining the size or 
carrying capacity of the conductors used in 
transmitting the power from the central 
office to the P. B. X. switchboard. 

“Use Tools Right an’ They'll Be 
Safe All Right.” 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Howdy, buddies! All of you still a’bat- 
tin’ a hundred per? Sure hope so, fer 
remember our goal is “No Accidents— 
1932,” an’ one little accident can keep us 
from makin’ the goal. 

Light up yer ole pipe an’ as you slowly 
puff ‘away, jist think ’bout the little thought 
below an’ carry it aroun’ with you. 


It’s jist a little thing ter do, 
Jist ter think! , 
Anyone, no matter who, 
Ought ter think! 
Take a little time each day, 
From the minutes thrown away, 
Stop an’ think! 


You'll find that fellers who fail, 
Jist don’t think! 
Fellers who land in jail, 
Think too late! 
Half the accidents that we see, 
Accidents brewed fer you an’ me, 
Probably would never be, 
If we’d think! 


Shall we work hit or miss, 
Or shall we think? 

Let’s not go along by guess, 

But jist to ourselves confess, 

It would help us more or less, 

If we’d think! 

This week we’re goin’ ter put in the hull 
practice takin’ up a few pointers on tools. 
That sounds like an awful little word, but 
improper handlin’ of tools sure does cause 
a heap of trouble. 
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Everybody got a pipe of ’baccer? All 
right, let’s go an’ don’t miss a signal. 
Some day you might wish you’d remem- 
bered it! 


Wear yer goggles whenever yer drillin’, 
diggin’ or workin’ aroun’ a place where 
somethin’ might fly in yer eye! 

Put yer left hand over yer left eye. 
Now look aroun’! Yer jist half there, 
aren't you? How would yer like to 
have jist one eye the rest of yer days? 


Inspect all yer tools regularly. Make 
sure they’re all in first-rate shape. 
Turn in all the defective ones. Yer 


company can afford new tools a lot 

better than it can an accident. With 

the new year jist startin’, it’d be a good 
idear to check all yer tools an’ get the 
bad ones out of yer kit. 

Ladders are one of the best aids “Ole 
Man Accident” ever had. I’m gonna 
give you a few don’ts to observe when 
yer workin’ aroun’ or on a ladder: 

(1) Don’t ever run up or down a lad- 
der. A slip would sure put yer outta 
runnin’ order. 

(2) Don’t go up or down a 
with yer back to it. 
the ladder. 

(3) Don’t ever place a ladder on a box. 
Take time out an’ get a ladder high 
’nuf to do the job. Time spent 
doin’ a job “the safe way” never 
helped “Ole Man Accident!” 

(4) Don’t step from one ladder to the 
other. Remember, buddy, trained 
acrobats often mess up that stunt, 
so why risk yer limbs? 

(5) Don’t ever let more than one man 
work on the same ladder. One man 
on a ladder is plenty. Two men 
on a ladder creates a hazard, an’ 
there are ’nuf hazards in this ole 
world. 

Lay a tool down careful-like when yer 
through usin’ it. Don’t drop a tool. 
When you drop an edged tool yer 
liable ter mess it up, an’ remember— 
the more care you give a tool the 
safer service it'll give you. 


ladder 
Always face 


Axes or hatchets should never be left 
standin’ on the floor. Suppose some- 
body’s foot strikes one. A bad cut 
would probably result, an’ “Ole Man 
Accident” would chalk up a score. 

Cut away from you when yer usin’ a 
knife. If the knife slips, then it won’t 
take a hunk of yer flesh with it! 

Carefully handle yer tools so that you 
or yer buddy won’t be injured if the 
tool slips or breaks. 

Inspect yer body regularly. See if the 
ole heart’s functionin’ properly. Make 
sure yer blood pressure is K. O. Re- 
member! A_ sound, healthy body 
means a sound mind, an’ a feller with 
a sound, clear-thinkin’ mind don’t have 
accidents. 

Don’t ever place a tool or anything else 
on a window sill. More people have 
been crowned in this old world from 
things fallin’ from above than have 
been crowned as Kings or Queens. 

Eager as you may be to do yer job, 
don’t try to use a tool you know little 
or nothin’ about. Ask yer boss! 

Never try to hold material with yer 
hand when yer usin’ a machine tool. 
Put it in a brace, clamp, or vise. 

Tools don’t cause accidents. It’s the 
man who handles them. Just like an 
auto, they’re safe as long as they’re 
standin’, but let a careless man get 
hold of one of them and there’s bound 
ter be trouble. 
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Grindin’ wheels don’t need to be run as 
fast as they'll go. They’ve got a cer- 
tain speed—run ’em above that an’ the 
wheel may go to pieces— Nuff said! 

Extra holes punched in a safety strap 
er body belt jist weakens the belt or 
strap. An’, buddy, when you lean back 
on the strap that strap needs all the 
strength it ever had, so don’t punch 
holes in it. 

Tools with a point or a sharp edge 
should be placed in bins so that they 
don’t stick out in the aisle. 


Your face should always be kept above 
the level of yer work. If anything 
slips then it won’t strike yer eyes. 

Obtain “first aid” promptly fer any cuts 
or scratches you may get from a tool 
er anything else. Precaution prevents 

poison! 

Use “Safety First” always, an’ remem- 
ber a job well done must be done 
safely. 


That’s ’nuff signals fer this practice. I 
hope yer enjoy these little chats each week 
an’ that yer gettin’ a lot of good outa 
them. 

Before I let you go I’d like to leave one 
of Edward Everett Hale’s quotations with 
you: 

“IT am only one, but still I am one; I 
cannot do everything, but still I can do 
something ;and because I cannot do every- 
thing, I will not refuse to do the some- 
thing that I can do.” 

You an’ I can’t do everything, but we 
can do somethin’-—We Can Work “Safely.” 

So long! Hope we don’t have any “Ac- 
cidents.” See you next week, an’ until 
then, “Just Think” and “Be Careful.” 
Write me about any unusual accidents you 
hear about. 


Communities Show Great Interest 
in Telephone Week. 

“Telephone Expansion Week” vastly bet- 
tered the public relations of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the cities 
of Riverside and San Pedro, Calif., ac- 
cording to a description of the activities 
given in The Pacific Telephone Magazine, 
the employes’ monthly magazine. 

The activities during a week designated 
as “Telephone Expansion Week” not only 
were aimed at the idea of expanding the 
use of telephones, but of creating a true 
feeling of friendliness between the com- 
pany and its subscribers. Newspaper pub- 
licity and display card advertising and per- 
sonal invitations to attend the “open house” 
were used. The ideas expressed on the 
cards in Riverside were the following: 


A total of $250,000 paid in local sal- 
aries and wages last year. 

What would America be like without 
its 20 million telephones ? 

Operators tell Riverside people the cor- 
rect time 1,250 times a day. 

Every Riverside telephone represents a 
local investment of $171. 

Every new telephone is a tangible ex- 
pression of community growth. 

Riverside 1931 telephone construction 
program—$166,000. 

What would Riverside be like without 
its eight thousand telephones? 
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Every telephone added increases the 
value of your telephone to you. 

Riverside telephone service employs 140 
people permanently. 

Riverside people use the telephone forty 
thousand times a day. 

Riverside telephone service paid $31,000 
in taxes last year. 

Thousands of small investors have in- 
vested $1,400,000 in Riverside’s telephone 
system. 


At both Riverside and San Pedro, al- 
most everything the company has for sale 
was wired and placed in actual service for 
the use of visitors at the display rooms. 
Connections were established to all kinds 
of modern telephone equipment lining the 
walls, through a private branch exchange 
switchboard located in one corner of the 
room, 


Contrasting with this array of modern 
equipment were several tables bearing the 
antique and the ultra-modern of the tele- 
phone art. Among the exhibit items was 
a model of Bell’s original telephone, sub- 
marine cable sections, a transoceanic radio 
telephony vacuum tube, a model of the 
first commercial switchboard, telephoto- 
graphs and_ telephotograph equipment, 
safety devices used by telephone people, 
the cobalt steel “wobbly bar” magnet from 
the Bell Laboratories, and the artificial 
larynx, which was demonstrated daily. 

At San Pedro there were two teletype- 
writers in actual operation as well as relay 
signal equipment and extensive intercom- 
municating equipment. 

An employe was in charge of each table 
or unit of equipment and explained it to 
visitors. At the conclusion of the sound 
picture program.in Riverside, the portable 
projector, itself a by-product of telephone 
research, was placed on exhibition. A bevy 
of girls from the telephone offices at both 
Riverside and San Pedro presided over a 
hospitable punch bowl. 

The Riverside telephone party, as well 
as the one in San Pedro, received in- 
creased public interest through the desig- 
nation of special days for particular civic 
groups and associations. “School Day,” 
“Civic Day,” ‘Merchants’ Day,” and 
“Chamber of Commerce Day” were some 
of the festival titles for the days, set in 
accordance with the large number of invi- 
tations issued and accepted by people of 
the various community organizations. 

On School Day, classes from the grade 
schools, Polytechnic High School, River- 
side Junior College, and Southern Califor- 
nia Junior College were welcomed to the 
plant. Many officers and employes of the 
Southern Sierras Power Co., Southern 
California Gas Co., and from the other 
public service organizations of the city 
attended on “Utilities Day.” 

An additional attraction was an ac‘ual 
cable splicing demonstration. The splicers 
drew interested crowds when they put on 
their show in the display window of a 
large store in each city. 

In Riverside, 3,598 visitors and in San 
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THE BUSY FELLER 
By “Buck.” 

Hank Jenkins runs the telephone 
biz in this here dog-gone town. He 
drives his trusty ole tin liz fer miles 
an’ miles aroun’. He’s on the job 
each dad-burned day an’ busy as the 
deuce. When jobs to do come ’round 
his way, he don’t make no excuse, 
but peels his coat an’ gits to work 
with all his main an’ might! 

There’s lotsa guys wot crab an’ 
shirk an’ keep clean outa sight when 
our ole Chamber o’ Commerce puts 
a drive on in our city. To duck 
such work each one hot-foots, °’til 
you jes’ hafta pity the committee 
men who try to git the workers, 
while guys jes’ beat it to their den, 
the dog-gone lazy shirkers! 

But ev’ry time they call on Hank, 
he’s Johnnie-on-the-spot! Self-start- 
in’? He don’t need no crank! He’s 
there, right on the dot! 

So, whether fer Y. M. C. A., Boy 
Scouts or Red Cross call, ole Hank 
is ready any day to go an’ hit the 
ball! 

An’ with his comp’ny Hank stands 
high—durn well his job is run. The 
busy feller is the guy, by heck, wot 
gits things done! 











Pedro 4,424 attended the open house meet- 
ings. An enviable record has been estab- 
lished by the telephone people in these 
communities, and the people have shown 
that they appreciate such programs. 

During October and November the sales 
expansion week was observed throughout 
the Pacific company’s entire territory and 
the results were most satisfactory in pav- 
ing the way for increased sales of tele- 
phone facilities. 


Practical Method of Educating 
Farmers as to Cost of Service. 
One effective method of getting over 

to rural subscribers the value and cost of 

service was recently employed by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 

Hastings, Neb., where John Lahr, manager 
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of the office, headed a plan for aiding 
the unemployment situation in that com- 
munity. 

The company had a big job ahead—that 
of transferring toll lines from the old 
transcontinental highway to the new paved 
roadway. It was decided to put into stor- 
age the earth-boring machinery usually 
used for digging pole holes, and to offer to 
farmers living along the road the oppor- 
tunity of using their teams and hands in 
doing the job. 

The farmers gladly accepted the oppor- 
tunity. They supplied teams and wagons 
to haul poles and distribute materials and 
supplies along the route, the company’s 
trucks being stabled for the time being. 
Five carloads of poles were used, as well 
as heavy hardware and other materials. 
This was one of the company’s major out- 
side jobs for the year. 

The construction work covered a stretch 
of 13 miles, and 48 poles were used for 
each mile. The company traded telephone 
service for the work of the farmers, and 
in that way saved a number of stations from 
being lost. 

Another good result lay in the fact that 
being part of the construction crew, the 
farmers obtained a new view of what it 
accomplishes. Several farmers later con- 
fessed that they had had the idea that con- 
struction crews loafed through their work, 
but they know better now. 


“IT Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn 

I wonder why it is so difficult to effect a 
change of any consequence in the design 
of telephones? 

Just think how long it took to develop a 
handset, and then when it was introduced 
how its use was discouraged by most oper- 
ating companies. This attitude did not 
seem to have much effect, however, for it 
has been overruled by popular demand and 
over a million handsets were placed in 
service in the United States during 1930. 

The design of the bell box has had 
marked change during the past few years. 
The wood box was first replaced by metal, 
and lately some companies are using rein- 
forced bakelite. Due to smaller design of 
apparatus and a more compact mounting 
arrangement, the size of the bell box has 
been materially reduced. 

The gongs have moved from the outside 
to the inside of the box. The terminal 
strips have disappeared in some cases, and 
terminals are mounted on the ends of the 
induction coil. Condensers have been 
made smaller and in most cases reduced 
from 2 to 1 m. f. Gongs mounted inside 
bell boxes are not nickel or painted but 
left unfinished brass in most cases. 

It is difficult to determine just what the 
telephone of the future will be, but it 
appears without doubt that it will be a 
handset of some type. 
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Standard Method of Local Operating 


Adoption of Standard Practices of Local Operating Will Increase Work Effi- 
ciency—Standard Phraseology, Accuracy, Speed, Voice Training, Etc., Are Im- 
portant—Paper Read Before Traffic Conference at New York Convention 
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By Sara E. Neary, 


Traffic Supervisor, Wayne Telephone Co., Newark, N. Y. 


The instruction of the individual opera- 
tor should be based on specific information, 
as this is the most effective means we have 
of improving the operating force as a 
permanent improve- 
ment in operating results. To give uni- 
form service, we must have a definite sys- 
tem. 


whole and securing 


Local Operating Practice. 

If you follow no particular system in 
your work, you will find yourself confused 
and the service will suffer. That is why 
we have the local operating practice, and 
that is why we should develop this practice 
as an important background in the ultimate 
success of an operator. 

However, it seems unnecessary to enter 
into a discourse on these standard rules 
here; so I am going to discuss some of 
the things that also form a foundation for 
good local operating. One of the most 
important items in local operating, or any 
kind of telephone work, is tone of voice. 
Being beautiful but dumb is not half as 
bad as being beautiful, and having a high- 
pitched, rasping voice. 

Telephone company officials are not the 
only ones to realize how necessary it is 
to tone down and soften the great Ameri- 
can voice. Finishing schools, colleges, and 
business schools are doing their best to 
The talkies are 
making perhaps the greatest contribution, 
for they are showing the 


modulate the young voice. 


horror of a 
dazzling beauty who opens her mouth and 
spoils it all. And just think how much 
more our voices mean to us, who cannot 
be seen. 

Voice Training Develops Three Things. 

Here are three things that voice train- 
ing will insure to any office: 

1. Improved with the public 
and also other members of the operating 
force, through the gentle, courteous tone 
of voice, which is the only means by which 
operators can express to the subscribers 
the “glad to serve” spirit of their work. 

2. Greater ease of talking by operators 
through using their voices sparingly and 
quietly and in such a way as to increase 
resonance or carrying power. 

3. Increased accuracy and efficiency of 
operating through improved enunciation or 
clearness of speaking and the resulting 
elimination of all forms of misunderstand- 
ing over the telephone. 

Of course, we are not all able to have 
a rigid course in voice training, but we can 
do a great deal to help ourselves. You 


relations 


cannot change overnight but you certainly 
can improve and some of the first steps 
in improvement is the lowering of the 
voice, careful enunciation, and developing 
habits of good and pleasant speech. 

Along with the subject of how to use 
our voices in operating comes the subject 
of what to say, or phraseology. The stand- 
ard practice gives us certain phrases, 
which, if used consistently and properly, 
cover nearly all of the conversation neces- 
sary at the board. In some offices, we 
notice that these phrases are not adhered 
to, and, consequently, there are many 
phrases in use that are superfluous. Noth- 
ing is more detrimental to good service 
than the haphazard phrases one sometimes 
hears over the lines. 

Standard Phraseology. 

In attaining a speed of service that is 
uniform, it is quite necessary that standard 
phrases be used, as they save time and 
eliminate noise. And although “Number, 
please?” and “Thank You” are repeated 
many times during the day, don’t let them 
become meaningless and monotonous. 

There are two ways of giving expression 
to our spoken words and sentences, which 
are important for us to consider, particu- 
larly in the use of telephone 
namely, inflection and emphasis. 

Let us consider another angle in this 
business of local operating. The quality 
of your service is very important. The 
customer may be well satisfied with your 
“voice personality” but if the service is 
not reasonably speedy and accurate, he is 
just half sold. 

Have you ever entered a place of busi- 
ness and waited five or ten minutes for a 
salesperson to acknowledge your presence 
or ascertain your desires? The indifferent 
attitude will tell you to go and spend your 
money at another store. The same at- 
titude of indifference will likewise drive 
business away from your company, or, at 
least your subscribers will use the service 
no more than absolutely necessary. 

Causes of Wrong Numbers. 

What the subscriber wants when he uses 
the telephone is a speedy answer and an 
immediate connection to the right number. 
Wrong numbers are generally caused by 
two things; misunderstanding and care- 
lessness. The operator can avoid most mis- 
understandings through being alert and at- 
tentive in obtaining the called number and 
by concentration on such nunrber 
correctly understood. 
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phrases, 


when 


Concentration as applied by the operator 
to telephone numbers means separating it 
mentally on a stile strip basis—that is, re- 
taining the number while reaching toward 
the proper multiple and selecting the cor- 
rect jack more deliberately. These two 
operations, plus rigid concentration, assure 
accuracy. Carelessness is the cause of most 
cut-offs, double connection and incorrect 
reports regarding the called number. 

Maintaining Accuracy in Operating. 

The work of maintaining accuracy in a 
central office necessitates constant attention 
to this phase of the work by all supervisory 
employes, which fact brings our attention 
to the importance of the chief operator or 
supervisor in the local operating. Indi- 
vidual members of the operating forces 
quite naturally are anxious to perform their 
duties satisfactorily because of the per- 
sonal satisfaction and the pleasure from 
so doing. 

It is desirable to have each member of 
the operating force thoroughly appreciate 
the sincere desire of the telephone company 
to give its customers the best that it 
possibly can. 

It is the responsibility, therefore, of 
those directing the work of the local opera- 
tors to help them both to realize the point 
of view, and to attain a degree of proficiency 
in their work that will make it enjoyable 
to them. Specific features in an operator's 
work which contribute to the cause for 
errors should be uncovered and corrected. 
Many features, which by themselves are 
merely irregularities in an operator’s work, 
lead later to actual errors. 

Courtesy Is Essential. 

The last but by no means the least, of 
the things that help to make up a good 
background essential to local operating, is 
that old one of courtesy. The numerous 
contacts the employes of operating forces 
have with the subscribers leave a wide field 
for the application of courtesy. I wonder 
if we grasp every opportunity that is of- 
fered to create friendly public relations and 
to personalize our work. 
exist must profit. 
and to 


A business to 
To profit it must serve, 
serve we must give our public 
what they need, when they need it and 
give it cheerfully and courteously. 

And so, with the foregoing subjects as 
a foundation, and by following the stand- 
ard operating practice as closely as pos- 
sible, we cannot help but give that service 
that our boss—the public—wants and de- 
mands. 
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BROADENING THE 
BUSINESS USE 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Compé 


TELEPHONY Vol. 102. No. 1. 


> Long 








BUSINESS went through a testing year in 1931. Balance 
sheets came in for microscopic scrutiny. Sales costs were cut 


and overhead slashed wherever possible, to meet existing 


economic conditions. 


Many businesses found in the telephone an invaluable 
ally. Many of them used its swift efficiency to supplement 
sales efforts. Many of them applied it profitably and economi- 


cally to collections . . . credit... personnel . . . production. 


So that more businesses may learn to employ the tele- 
phone more effectively, advertisements like the one on the 
opposite page are appearing regularly in national publica- 
tions. Straightforward text and simple illustrations explain 
the actual experiences of representative concerns in various 
fields. Facts and figures are specific, convincing —show 
how sales curves climb while costs drop—with an indi- 
vidual telephone plan, custom-tailored by an experienced 
telephone representative. 

Advertising of this nature is a part of this company’s 


program to stimulate all classes of telepLone usage in all 


parts of the country. 
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Strowger Automatic at Bristol, England 


Historic English Community Maintains Status as a Leading Commercial City 
by Its Alertness to Opportunity—Telephone Area Proves to Be Well Adapted 
for Conversion to Strowger Automatic Service—Description of Equipment 


By J. W. Catchpole, 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England 


Bristol, England, which lies chiefly in 
Gloucestershire, but partly in Somerset- 
shire, has been termed the sovereign city of 
the west. The River Avon constitutes the 
boundary between the two countries, and 
is crossed by the famous Clifton suspen- 
sion bridge, with a span of 234 yards, at a 
height of 245 feet above the river. Com- 
merce is almost entirely responsible for the 
city’s greatness. 

A charter of 1373 city 
boundaries and was followed by a period 
of Bristol’s greatest prosperity, the era of 
William Canyng, five times mayor and 
twice member of Parliament for the city, 
and marked in history by the foundation 
of the Society of Merchant Venturers and 
the discovery of John and 
Sebastian Cabot. 

Bristol’s latter-day prosperity is largely 
bound up with her shipping, the docks 
having been considerably extended during 
the the 19th century, 
while local have assisted in 
maintaining her status as a leading com- 


extended the 


voyages of 


later portion of 
industries 


mercial city. 

Today the population approximates to 
400,000. The Bristol telephone area being 
the largest in the west of England, was 
admirably adapted for conversion to 
Strowger automatic service. 

When the scheme is complete the Bris- 
tol automatic telephone network will em- 
brace 16 exchanges, and cater to nearly 
40,000 subscribers. 

Early in 1930 the department placed a 


contract with Automatic Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Strowger works, Liverpool, for 
the equipment of ten exchanges in the 
area, comprising “Central” and _ nine 
satellite exchange within a five-mile ra- 
dius. The ultimate capacities of the ten 
exchanges already converted to Strowger 
dial operation by Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co. are: 

Central, 9,600 lines; West, 5,400 lines; 
Whitchurch, 300 lines; North, 4,300 lines ; 
Easton, 3,000 lines; Bedminster, 2,000 
lines; Westbury, 2,700 lines; Kingswood, 
1,400 lines; South, 2,600 lines; and Stoke 
Bishop, 1,200 lines. 

The remaining six exchanges, at present 
worked manually, but due for conversion 
to Strowger operation later are: Pill, 300 
lines; Fishponds, 2,300 lines; Filton, 400 
lines; Keynsham, 700 lines; Frenchay, 200 
lines; and Long Ashton, 400 lines. 

At present, access to those exchanges 
is obtained by dialing a two-digit code, 
which places Bristol automatic subscribers 
i Communication with the respective op- 
erators, who complete the call in the usual 
Way. 

The system at Bristol is five-digit Strow- 
ger, similar to that employed by the Brit- 
ish Post Office in other provincial areas, 
but the area is noteworthy as the first in 
Great Britain in which the entire Strow- 
ger equipments are mounted on pressed 
steel channel shelves on single-sided racks, 
mounting possessing many 
the previous 


a method of 
over 


practice 


advantages 


which involved line-switch units and se- 
lector trunk boards. 

This new development in the mounting 
of Strowger automatic exchange equipment 
stands to the credit of Automatic Tele- 
phone Mig. Co., Ltd. pioneers of the 
Strowger system in Great Britain, who 
worked out the details, in collaboration 
with the engineers of the British Post 


Office who have since standardized this 
method of mounting. 
The racks are substantial angle-iron 


constructions, riveted and welded to insure 
absolute rigidity. The following are out- 
standing advantages of the single-sided 
rack method of mounting Strowger auto- 
niatic telephone exchange equipment: 

(1) Saving in floor space. Consider- 
able economies in exchange floor space, 
ranging up to 30 per cent, are effected; 
the heights of the racks also, are greater 
than those of the units and trunk boards 
which they supplant, thus taking maxi- 
mum advantage of the headroom available 
in exchange switchrooms. 

(2) Complete assembly, wiring, and 
testing of racks can be effected at the fac- 
tory and the finished rack transported as 
a complete unit, leaving only the erection, 


cabling and connection of multiple cir- 
cuits to be completed on site. 
(3) Increased flexibility in adapting 


Strowger equipment to any exchange build- 
ing. The overall width of the racks is 
only 4 ft. 6 ins. as against over 9 ft. in 


the case of the selector trunk boards. 























View of Power Plant in the Central Telephone Exchange in Bristol, 


Strowger Satellite Exchange in Br'stol. 
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England—General View of Switchroom of the 


“Stoke Bishop’ 
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Furthermore, the standard mounting 
centers for all types of equipment facili- 
tate the grouping of 
paratus while the 


attachment to the 


miscellaneous ap- 
“Jack-in” principle of 
steel shelves 
simpilfies extensions and modifications. 

(4) Improved protection against dust. 
The self-contained groups of apparatus 


channel 








Strowger Uniselector Racks in the Central 


Telephone Exchange, Bristol. 


lend themselves to better 
closure, and protection 
during cleaning. 


dust-proof en- 
against damage 


(5) Improved mechanical protection of 
cables and wiring. 

(6) Improved bus-bar power distribu- 
tion, with absence of soldered joints and 
adequate safeguards against short-circuit- 
ing. 

(7) Simplification of cable runways. 

The Bristol Central exchange is situated 
in Telephone Avenue, all the Strowger 
automatic equipment being on the ground 
floor. The apparatus is mounted on 127 
single-sided racks, 10 ft. 6 ins. high, 22 
of which carry the uniselectors, directly 
associated with subscribers’ lines; 94 the 
group and final selectors, while 11 racks 
support the repeaters. 

As is now common practice in all large 
Strowger automatic exchanges, routiners 
are installed at Bristol central exchange 
and take care of the routine testing of 
first, third and final selectors, as 
well as outgoing auto to auto repeaters, 
automatically applying the necessary tests, 
and passing from switch to 
switch without human intervention, except 
such as is necessary to correct any abnor- 
mality revealed by the tests. 

In addition to the safeguards contingent 
upon such systematic routine testing of 
the equipment, carried out at regular in- 
tervals, a comprehensive scheme of super- 
visory and alarm equipment gives im- 
mediate visual and audible warning, in- 
dicating the occurrence and location of any 
abnormality in the apparatus or its func- 
tioning at all times of the day and night. 

For this purpose the 


second, 


successively 


equipment is 
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divided into sections, each occupying from 
2,700 to 3,000 square feet, and further 
subdivided into sections of about 500 
square feet, comprised of only one type 
of apparatus. 

By such methodical sub-division the 
field of investigation opened up by a warn- 
ing signal is narrowed down, and any 
abnormality rapidly located and corrected. 
The supervisory features incorporate facili- 
tes for extending the alarm circuits to 
Central exchange from the satellites dur- 
ing such periods as these outlying ex- 
changes are left unattended. 

It will be seen that in spite of the well- 
established reliability of Strowger auto- 
matic telephone exchange equipment, noth- 
ing is left to chance; there is, in fact, a 
double check against the service rendered 
to subscribers. 

The meter racks are located on the first 
floor; the subscribers’ meter rack has 14 
bays and is equipped with 5,700 meters. 
The traffic meter rack which is lined up 
with it, will accommodate 1,500 meters, and 
traveling platforms facilitate reading. 

The batteries and power plant are in 
the basement. The main batteries, in 
duplicate, are by the Alton Battery Co. 
and have an initial capacity of 4,730 am- 
pere-hours. The charging plant comprises 
two motor-generator sets comprising alter- 
nating current motors operating off the 
365 volts, three-phase, 50-cycle supply 
mains, direct coupled to direct current gen- 
erators having outputs of 1,200 amperes at 
57. volts. 

The second floor is occupied by an as- 
sociated automanual exchange comprising 
“A” and “B” switchboard suites, trunk, 
and repeater sections for handling all 
automanual, manual and long distance 
trunk traffic in the Bristol telephone area. 

The “A” switchboard comprises 19 
operators’ positions at which are handled 
trunk and junction calls from subscribers’ 
and coin-box stations, the attention of an 
operator being obtained by dialing “O,” 
“04” and “95.” Other traffic handled at 
this switchboard includes that incoming 
from manual exchanges, phonograms, P. 
B. X. service, rural party line service, etc. 
There are 14 to 17 cords per position and 
incoming jack-ended junctions to the num- 
ber of 80, terminate on this board. 

A suite of 15 three-position switchboard 
sections, of the No. 1 type provides for the 
trunk generator and junction signaling cir- 
cuits, while a section at the commencement 
of the trunk and “A” switchboard suite is 
equipped for repeater working. 

Manual desks are provided for monitors, 
chief and divisional supervisors and for 
test services. 

The apparatus associated with the auto- 
manual switchboard is mounted on 19 
single-sided racks. 

The Bristol satellite 
equipped with Strowger 
selector repeaters, 


exchanges are 
discriminating 
which enable consider- 


Vol. 102. No. 1. 
able economies to be effected in local 
switching equipment as well as in junc- 


tion circuits between central and the out- 
lving exchanges. 

These switches discriminate between 
local and junction calls, absorbing the first 
digit in the former case and thereafter 
functioning as first numerical selectors. 
On junction calls these satellite switches 
function as repeaters, and, having stepped 
in response to the dialing of the first digit, 
repeat the subsequent impulses 
over the subscriber’s line. 

There is a total of 157 single-sided 
racks supporting the Strowger equipment 
in the nine satellite exchanges, 51 of which 
are equipped with uniselectors, 78 with 
group and final selectors, and 28 with dis- 
criminating selector repeaters. 

Like those at Bristol central, the 
majority of the racks at the satellite ex- 
changes are 10 ft. 6 ins. high, but in three 
instances—Whitchurch, Stoke Bishop, and 
South—8 ft. 6 ins. racks are installed. 

The discriminating selector repeaters are 
provided with two sets of shelf jacks, the 
ypper set establishing connection with the 
permanent shelf wiring in the usual way, 
while the lower constitutes a cross-con- 
necting field for adjusting the discriminat- 
ing feature at each satellite exchange in 
accordance with the relative numbering 
scheme. 

Bristol’s ten new 


received 


Strowger automatic 
exchanges were cut over to public service 
without a hitch at midnight on Saturday, 
November 28, a gratifying consummation 
of a period of careful and painstaking con- 
structional work on the part of all con- 
cerned. 

The British Post Office is to be congrat- 
ulated upon this substantial addition to its 
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Group of Selector Racks 
Exchange in Bristol, 


Installed in the 


England. 


already extensive list of provincial areas 
converted to the Strowger automatic sys- 
tem, and there is no doubt that the in- 
creased efficiency and convenience of the 
dial system will provide a fillip to tele- 
phone development in the western area. 
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Why should they? They’re’ the base is firmly 
stout and sturdy fellows— have soldered. That means 
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their own feet. And now, with spots and possible 


superiority. This tele- 
phone battery means 
economy. Insure it by 
specifying Columbia 
Gray Label Telephone 
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the new metal-seal tops, they __ trouble. 

have all-armored construction. And the ingredients 
This new, important feature— used in Columbias are 
by far the biggest battery-im- | pure—there’s no dan- 
provement in years—keeps _ ger of losing energy 
power in. through internal 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Income of Bell Company Shown 
in Boston Rate Case. 

In the hearing before the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities, on Decem- 
ber 9, of the petition of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union for a reduction in the 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Attorney Wycliffe C. Mar- 
shall, counsel for the labor union, charged 
that the company had been able during the 
past nine years to “increase very greatly 
its net income, but no savings have been 
passed on to the subscribers in the form 
of lower rates.” 

Mr. Marshall presented figures showing 
that 34ths of the $26,000,000 income of the 
New England company between 1921 and 
1930 went back into the company’s plant 
or was distributed as dividends to stock- 
holders. He declared that nearly 25 per 
cent of that sum was for dividends. 

Mr. Marshall said the company’s sur- 
plus in that period increased from $6,- 
809,000 to $9,125,000 and during the same 
period $17,224,000 was paid to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. for ser- 
He said this license payment to 
the American company, which is based on 
He stated that it 
should be based on net profits, before 
dividends, license payment and federal in- 
He argued that 
this license payment should be scrutinized 


vices. 


gross profits, is wrong. 


come tax have been paid. 


by the commission. 

Under the system of making 
this payment for services to the Ameri- 
can company, he said the New England 
company has no incentive whatever to see 
that the company is efficiently managed 

it is only interested in getting the divi- 
dends. He said the figures should be based 
on a percentage of net profit in order that 
it would have a definite relationship with 
efficient management. 

He further showed that during the last 
nine years the New England company has 
made 36 dividend payments. If these pay- 
ments were based upon a 6 per cent divi- 
dend instead of 8 per cent, there would 
have been a saving to the subscribers of 
nearly $16,000,000. He insisted that a 6 
per cent return was a very reasonable one 
for this company. 


present 


Nebraska Supreme Court Ruling 
on Workmen’s Compensation. 
A ruling of the Nebraska Supreme 

Court of interest to owners and operators 

of Nebraska telephone companies was en- 

tered recently. 


Stanley Seidliek, an employe of the 


Swift Pack Co., at Omaha, stepped into a 
hole while on his way to work one morn- 
ing last winter, and later lost the leg be- 
cause of gangrene setting in. Still later 
he died. His widow sued the employer 
for $15 a week for 350 weeks under the 
workmen’s compensation act. 

The supreme court says that an injury 
to an employe sustained while on his way 
to work, and before reporting for work, 
is not compensable as arising “in the 
course of employment,” one test fixed by 
the law. 

The court says that a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the law is that workmen are 
protected only when their injuries are sus- 
tained while they are engaged in, on or 
about the premises where their duties are 
being performed, or where their service 
requires their presence as a part of such 
service at the time of the injury, and 
during the hours of service as such work- 
men. 


Authority Granted to Reduce Rates 
for Winter Months. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved the reduction of tele- 
phone rates filed by the Chazy Telephone 
Co. and effective in the central office dis- 
trict of Chazy, Clinton county, N. Y. 

The new schedule lowers the charge for 
four-party and rural line service from 
$2.00 to $1.50 per month for residential 
users during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April of 1932. 

The company requested special permis- 
sion to file these revisions in its rate 
charges on five days’ notice and the com- 
mission consented and granted the request. 
In making the request the company made 
the following statement: 

“The general depression has worked a 


hardship on our ‘subscribers and we would 
like to reduce rental charges on residence 
service for the winter months, believing 
that conditions will improve by next sum- 
mer. On account of this proposed conces- 
sion on our part, we do not care to be put 
to the expense of printing the expiration 
supplements and publishing notices in the 
newspapers.” 

In view of the company’s statement the 
commission permitted the company to file 
the proposed reduced rates and waived 
publication of the change in order that the 
company would not be put to the expense 
of paying for newspaper notices. 


Move to Eliminate Dual Service in 
Sidney, Ohio. 

Declaring that the telephone situation 
in Sidney, Ohio, has been “aggravated” as 
the result of dual operation, officials of the 
Ohio Telephone Service Co. have applied 
to the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
to approve a contract whereby the Ohio 
Telephone Service Co. will run a trunk 
line connecting its Sidney exchange with 
the exchange of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co. in Sidney. 

Under the terms of the contract $50 per 
month is to be charged for switched calls 
between subscribers of the two companies 
for a period of six months or until other- 
wise terminated. 

Application has also been made by the 
Ohio Telephone Service Co. for authority 
to buy the assets of the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. and eliminate dual service. 

The commission was informed that the 
proposed temporary trunk line service 
would be with the understanding that no 
major changes would be made in the 
properties of either company and no in- 
crease in the telephone rates made. 


St. Paul Sale Order Reaffirmed 


Minnesota Commission Denies Application to Reopen Case 
Concerning Transfer of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Property to Northwestern Bell—Reaffirms Previous Approval 


On December 28, the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission denied the ap- 
plication of the city of St. Paul and David 
L. Friedmann to set aside its order of July 
21, 1931, and to withhold its approval of 
the application of the Northwestern Bell 


Telephone Co. to purchase the common . 


stock of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. from the Tri-State Consolidated 
Telephone Co. The order also reaffirmed 
the commission’s order of July 21. 


38 


The object of the transaction is to trans- 
fer the exchange property of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in St. Paul 
and suburbs together with certain through 
toll lines in southern Minnesota, to the 
Northwestern Bell company. 

A dissenting opinion to the majority 
order was recorded by Chairman O. P. B. 
Jacobson. 

In its order the' commission stated that 
the same questions involved in the Fried- 
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mann petition heard by the commission on 
December 1, 1930, and denied in its order 
of July 1931, were involved in the 
present petitions. 

No claim of new or additional evidence 
to offer was made by the petitioners ex- 
cept that the commission’s engineer has 
now completed and filed his findings and 
report as to the valuation of the properties 
of the Tri-State company located in the 
St. Paul metropolitan area, and that from 
his findings it appears that the Tri-State 
company is now charging excessive rates; 
that one of the factors of value to be con- 
sidered by a rate-making body in arriving 
at the value of a public utility is the 
market value of the securities of the util- 
ity; and that the rate case now pending 
before the commission will be prejudiced 
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in that the rate price of the securities on 
the market at the price paid will have had 
the approval of this commission. 

A paragraph of the commission’s order 

July 21, 1931, reads: 

“That the acquisition of said common 
stock of the company by the Northwest- 
ern company will be in the public interest, 
but no consideration is given by the com- 
mission, either to the value of said stock, 
or the price to be paid therefor, or the 
value of the properties above referred to.” 

“The commission by its order of July 21, 
1931,” the majority opinion states, “did not 
authorize the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to buy or acquire any securities, or 
property, of the Tri-State company except 
the common stock, and upon the conditions 
as contained in the order of July 21, 1931, 
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and it does not in any manner affect the 
present rate hearing now pending before 
the commission, and provides further, as 
amended August 17, 1931: 

Provided, however, that the rates and 
service charges herein approved are only 
those rates and service charges which are 
set out in this order; (the order dated 
July 21, 1931) and, provided also, that the 
approval, as herein given to those rates 
and service, is without prejudice to a final 
determination based upon a proper valua- 
tion and evidence in proceedings instituted 
by this commission for a state-wide tele- 
phone rate investigation. 


“This amendment was made at the re- 
quest of L. L. Anderson, the corporation 
counsel of the city of St. Paul, for the 
purpose of disposing of any possible fear 
that the of July 21, 1931, might 


order 
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affect the commission’s power to fix other 
rates in the pending rate proceeding set 
for February 2, 1932. 

The point raised by Mr. Anderson that 
the price paid for the stock might affect 
the rates is a legal and valid one, but its 
effect is nullified by the amendment re- 
ferred to and the express stipulation of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in its 
brief that any such claim is waived. 

Under the present law, as the commis- 
sion construes it, the rate-making power of 
the commission is a continuing one and may 
be invoked by the commission itself at any 
time, or any interested party, even though 
the rates attacked have been theretofore 
established by the commission itself. N. W. 
ell Telephone Co. 204 N. W. 373. 

This commission has heretofore, by a 
long series of orders, committed itself to 
the policy that by giving its approval to 
the sale and purchase of telephone ex- 
changes by one company to another, it 
would not by so doing give any considera- 
tion to the purchase price paid for rate- 
making purposes, and that the question of 
the purchase price paid can in ‘no manner 
be prejudiced to the interests of the public 
or the telephone users, and the commission 
should adhere to its policy thus estab- 
lished. 

The commission, upon its own motion, 
instituted the present telephone rate inves- 
tigation because of the price paid for the 
stock of the Tri-State company by the 
Theodore Gary Co., and, independent of 
the question of the price paid for the 
stock, or the ownership thereof, will com- 
plete that investigation as expeditiously as 
it can with the limited funds available for 
that purpose. 

In the meantime, the Northwestern Bell 
company has offered some reductions in 
rates to become effective as soon as it 
acquires stock control of the St. Paul 
company. To revoke the order of July 21, 
and reopen the case, would result in the 
loss to St. Paul subscribers of this reduc- 
tion in rates, which they might receive, 
until such time as rates are established 
under the general rate investigation.” 

The commission, after due consideration 
of all matters herein involved, ordered 
that the applications to annul and set aside 
the commission’s order of July 21, 1931, 
as amended August 17, 1931, at the request 
of the city of St. Paul, be denied, and 
that the order of the commission of July 
21, 1931, as amended, be in all things re- 
affirmed. 

Commissioner Jacobson, in his dissenting 
opinion, said: 

“T agree with the majority that the price 
of the common stock can have no bearing 
when it comes to the question of the fixing 
of rates, such rates to, of course, be based 
solely upon the physical valuation of the 
property. 

However, it does not now appear that 
the reductions provided for in the July 21 
order can be made effective for a consid- 
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The Index for Volume 101 of 
“Telephony” Ready. 

The index for Volume 101 of 
“Telephony,” which was completed with 
the issue of December 26, 1931, will be 
ready for distribution next week among 
those who keep complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between July 4 and December 26. It 
will be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








erable period of time—possibly two years. 
Therefore the commission’s valuation be- 
ing completed, and the general rate hear- 
ing fixed to commence on February 2, 1932, 
within such time the general rate situation 
can undoubtedly be settled. 

I feel that the position of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis city councils, through 
their attorneys, is well taken, and that the 
aforesaid order should be set aside and the 
merger matter reopened and disposed of 
when the rate situation generally is deter- 
mined by the commission. 

I cannot, therefore, subscribe to the ma- 
jority order herein.” 


Transfer of Property in Wright 
County, Minnesota, Approved. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission on December 7 _ granted 

authority to the Farmers Telephone Co. 

to sell and the Howato Telephone Co. to 
purchase telephone properties located in 

Wright county, Minnesota, according to 

the joint application filed by the two com- 

panies. | 
The stockholders and directors of the 

Farmers Telephone Co. approved the sale 

of the properties to the Howato company. 

The commission, upon investigation of the 

proposed transfer, found that such a 

transaction would not conflict in any way 

with the public interest and would extend 
and improve the service now furnished by 
the Farmers company. 





Section of Wisconsin’s Regulation 
Law Before Court. 

The appeal of the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission from an injunctional or- 
der holding invalid the new regulation law 
which permits imposing investigation costs 
upon public utilities that are investigated, 
has been taken under advisement by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court following argu- 
ments. , 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. secured 
the injunction in the court of Circuit Judge 
A. C. Hoppmann of Dane county, after 
its refusal to pay the initial bill for the 
cost of investigation in the state-wide tele- 
phone rate case. 

The arguments were addressed to Judge 
Hoppmann’s decision that the law dele- 
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gated legislative powers to the public ser- 
vice commission in that it permitted the 
commission to determine when “in the pub- 
lic interest” a utility may be exempted from 
the costs. 

Attorney Benjamin Poss of Milwaukee, 
and Commissioner David E. Lilienthal, rep- 
resenting the state body, contended that 
the legislature was empowered to delegate 
such discretionary powers as would allow 
the commission to enforce the law. They 
said it was impossible for the legislature 
to foresee all the circumstances that may 
arise out of public utility regulation. 

Attorney J. G. Hardgrove for the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. contended that the 
commission had been given the right to 
declare public policy, something which the 
legislature must determine itself. He said 
that the statute in question allowed investi- 
gations which were “not wholly regulatory 
in their character.” 

The commission announced that numer- 
ous letters of inquiry had been received 
from all parts of the country, indicating 
a historic case in which Wisconsin’s broad 
plan of regulating utilities will be given 
its first real test. Meanwhile a bill has 
been introduced in the legislature to change 
the law. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INDIANA. 


December 24: Order issued approving 
the sale of the Lawrence Telephone Co., 
of Lawrence, to the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., on a joint petition of the two compa- 
nies. The purchase price under considera- 
tion was said to be $16,000. The petition 
stated that three-fourths of the stockhold- 
ers of the Lawrence company had approved 
the proposed sale. The company serves 
146 subscribers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

January 6: Hearing on petition of Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union for reduction in 
rates of New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. continued from December 9. 


MINNESOTA, 


December 22: Purchase of the Oakwood 
Telephone Lines, Wabasha county, by the 
Wabasha County Telephone Co., Plainview, 
approved. 

December 22: Approval given the sale 
of six miles of line, owned by the Bear 
River Valley Rural Telephone Co.,. Itasca 
county, to the Carpenter Township Tele- 
phone System. This line runs between the 
villages of Bear River and Togo. 

December 28: Denial given application 
of the city of St. Paul and David L. 
Friedmann to set aside the commission’s- 
order of July 21, 1931, and to withhold 
approval of the application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to purchase the 
common stock of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. from the Tri-State Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. The commission 
also reaffirmed its original order of July 21. 


Missourt. 

December 22: Application filed by E. O. 
Turner asking for authority to sell and 
the Southeast Missouri Telephone Co. to 
buy certain telephone property located in 
Madison county. 
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TELEPHONE DIRECTORY & 





, ADVERTISING COMPANY , 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita,Kans. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chicage 
816 Brown Bidg. 212 Guarantee Bldg. 100 W. Monroe 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH ANI AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a_ user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 











Terre Haute, Ind. 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 

TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 

MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 

















, Division, 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. yt Pa 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 






















CHAPMAN 


= 
TTI LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
orompt, efficient service 











Please 


TELEPHONY 


January 6: Hearing in Jefferson City on 
application of the Scotia Telephone Co. to 
file a new schedule of rates for telephone 
service at Union. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 22: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to validate certain service connec- 
tion charges relative to the installation of 
private branch exchange stations. 

December 22: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for valida- 
tion of service connection charges appli- 
cable to extension stations not located on 
the same premises as main set. 

December 22: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to decrease monthly charges for 
jacks and for plug equipment and for 
special substations for the deaf. 

December 26: In the matter of the ap- 
plication filed by the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for authority to amend 
the present filing with respect to the desk- 
set rate applicable to rural subscribers, and 
to make a charge of 25 cents a month in 
addition to the published rate where these 
are used on farm stations; found reason- 
able and the standard rate, and authority 
granted as requested. 

December 26: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to extend its south 
general zone service to rural subscribers at 
its Bellevue and Ralston exchanges; it 
appearing that the proposed change is for 
the benefit of subscribers and results in 
wider service, authority granted without a 
hearing. 

December 26: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to cancel certain 
special rates for excess line mileage at its 
Sidney exchange and to discontinue offer- 
ing the inward line service at that ex- 
change ; it appearing that this is part of the 
plan of modernizing and extending service 
at Sidney exchange, application approved 
and authority granted as requested, witk- 
out a hearing. 

January 4: Hearing at Lincoln on pro- 
test against rates at the Columbus and 
Duncan exchanges of Nebraska Continen- 
tal Telephone Co. 


New York. 

December 21: Application of the Chazy 
Telephone Co., Chazy, to reduce four-party 
and rural rates, granted. The reduction 
covers the months of January, February, 
March and April. 

Ou10. 

December 12: The Plymouth Telephone 
Co. was granted permission to abandon its 
central exchange at Griggs Corner, Ashta- 
bula county. 

It was stated the company was also au- 
thorized to sell its outside plant northeast 
of Griggs Corner to the Kingsville Tele- 
phone Co. for $540, and the remainder of 
the plant to the Northeast Ohio Telephone 
Co. for $1,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Continued hearing from 
November 30 on complaint of the city of 
Poteau against the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. asking for reduced rates. 

January 27: Hearing in regard to 
charges of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for telephone service on a mile- 
age basis outside the city rate area at 
Shawnee. 

January 27: Hearing on complaint of 
Clarence Tankersley, county attorney of 
Pottawatomie County, vs. the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in regard to the 
rate for handset telephones at Shawnee. 


January 21: 
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During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 


TELEPHONE 





' re self of my services? 
No: N cé 1038-9 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 














We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. "uc" 


OHIO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 


TELEPHONE - ELECTRIC - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 


Valuation—Examination—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
Ww. C. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 











EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 























J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, + A te 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 


TELEPHONY 





Vol. 102. No. 1. 








“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 


OPERATION 
of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 


gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Electric Company 
Chicago, III. 


“REBUILT” when connected 
PREMIER means something. 


with 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg- Carlson No. 11 drops and 
jacks. 5 per strip (fit No. 105 board)..$7.0u 


Kellogg No. 3 or No. 301A combine line 
drops and jacks, per strip of 5 
Monarch 100 ohm combine line drops and = 
jacks, per strip of 5......ccccccscsvace 7.50 


1000 ohm combine line 
per strip of 6......++. 6.50 


Dean 100-500 or 
drops & jacks, 

Kellogg No. 28 Cast head desk set with 

Ww. E. No. 240 External post connection 
-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm signal set 

— Serre rorrT Tree rT CT ee ae 8.00 


Western Elec. No. 293 C. B. Straight line 
Black finish wood hotel sets with No. 
20 Colle, W. EB. Trans., etc., @.......- 5.9% 


Western Elec. No. 329 Transmitters with 


back and mouthpiece @.........cceees 1.25 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 104 4-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @............ 6.90 
Stromberg-Carlson inside cord connection 
4-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm desk set 
signal set with Ind. Coil @............ 5.50 
Kellogg No. 546 Polarized Burglar Alarm 
Pe Ee. dcanesnedoed Ren eneheeneseten 1.65 
Kellogg 24-volt Swbd. Lamps, per 100... 5.00 
Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 





The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Small group of ex- 
changes. Terms to responsible buyer. 
Good revenue and in prosperous sec- 
tion of the country. Address 8102, care 
of TELEPHONY. 








FOR SALE 


Two-ton, Four-Wheel Drive Truck, 
equipped with Model C derrick, dou- 
ble drum highway winch and line 
construction body. Address 8097, 
care of TELEPHONY. 











FOR SALE—Kellogg 4-position full 
feature common battery switchboard in 
Al condition. One of the four positions 
in use only 8 months. Board can be 
seen in service in our Martinsville ex- 
change. Will be released within 90 days. 
Lee Telephone Company, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 








WANTED 


WANTED—Competent, reliable, tele- 
phone man, now supt. of telephone sys- 
tem, desires to lease, with option to 
purchase, telephone exchange or sys- 
tem, fifty to five hundred subscribers. 
Exceptional references. 
care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—By experienced girl, po- 
sition as telephone operator. Go any- 
where. Address 8094, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 








POSITION 


man, mgr. or 


WANTED—As | repair- 
combination man. 10 
years’ experience. Married. Take any 
position, any place. Address Wm. 
Asson, Box 73, New Egypt, N. J. 





Address 8098, 





RELAYS 


Kellogg No. 10, No. 546, No. 
600 and No. 2000 types. 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 150, 
No. 190, No. 200 and No. 
300 types. 


Western Elec. Co. A, B, E, 
H and G types. No. 44, 
No. 85, No. 87, No. 114, 
No. 149, No. 178 and No. 
185 types. 


Complete relays 
Coils only 


Relay mountings 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 











PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
By all ’round magneto telephone man; 
15 years’ experience switchboard, con- 
struction, trouble work; 5 years with 
Bell Co.; reference last employer. Ad- 
dress 8089, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By first-class 
cable splicer and all-around telephone 
man. References from last employer. 
Address 8092, care of TELEPHONY. 








TELEPHONY 


INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 
SMITH 


- 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 

In offering “Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. BE. Automatie 
ewitching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
elearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
@old Stamping, 600 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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easy 


AS TOSSING 
ABALL... 


@ Cut Down MAINTENANCE Cost 





add 5 to 7 years to the life of your lines! 


e@ SOLDERING THE KesTER Way is the cinch of 
the century! No separate flux to spill or get lost! 
A scientific flux right there inside the solder 

Nothing for trouble shooters to do but apply 
heat, then do the job. 


And what a job it 1s! A permanent connection, 
good for the life of the line.Soldering your splices, 
drops and grounds has it a// over the old system 
of purely mechanical connections. Grief gone! 
Maintenance costs cut down! 

Get started on Kester now. There’s Acid-Core 
and Rosin-Core, and our Industrial Development 
Department stands ready to design special fluxes 
to meet your individual needs! Your Te ‘lephone 
Supply House sells the full Kester line on Lo 
and 20 |b. spools. Write us for free booklet 

“Facts on Soldering.” 


@ Kester Solder Co., Inc. 1899. Main Office & Plant, 4211 Wright- 
ood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Lastern Plant, Newark. N J 
Canada—Kester Solder Company of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont 





ESTER 


FLUX-CORE 
O 1.bD ER. 


Acid-Core ¢ Paste-Core * Rosin-Core 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


hew 








Announces a 


-cylinder truck 





/ 


TON 


Two wheelbase lengths, 
136 and 160 inches 











International Harvester takes par- 
ticular pride in announcing this 
new truck. Even to an organiza- 
tion which has made quality trucks 
for nearly thirty years, the Model 
A-3 is an outstanding example of 
both design and construction. 


Here is a truck of great stam- 
ina... a fast truck ... a powerful 
and dependable truck. It is beau- 
tiful both inside and out. And 
judged on whatever basis of cost- 
figuring you may use, you will 
find it decidedly economical. 





195 


for the 136-inch wheelbase 
chassis, standard equipment, 
f.o.b. factory 











The Harvester 
organization presents the Model A-3 
as reflecting the century-old reputa- 
tion for quality that is behind all In- 
ternational products. It offers this 
lasting quality in a truck of smooth 
6-cylinder power at the remarkably 
low chassis price of $795. 

Look at this new truck... and do 
not hesitate to judge its value by 
what you see. For International ap- 
pearance is an accurate indication of 
International performance... and 
the A-3 is no exception to this rule. 





INTERNATIO 












Model A-3 Features 


4-speeds forward and I reverse 
... powerful 6-cylinder, L-Head 
type engine, 34-inch bore x 
4%-inch stroke...11-inch sin- 
gle plate, vibration-dampened 
clutch...irreversible cam-and- 
lever steering gear... semi-el- 
liptic auxiliary rear springs... 
4-wheel, mechanical internal- 
expanding shoe type brakes... 
2 wheelbases, 136 and 160-inch. 














NAL TRUCKS 


Go to a deal- 
er’s showroom, or to one of the 183 
Company-owned branches in the 
United States and Canada. See the new 
Model A-3. Then test it in your own 
way on your own job. Then own it. 

And remember that when you do 
own it, you can rely upon the famous 
Harvester Company service organi- 
zation to make sure the Model A-3 
will deliver the famous International 
service to you! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA = Chicago, Ill. 


(INCORPORATED ) 





SL EL ER 








When communicating with International Harvester Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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